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WINE MERCHANTS ER . 
ESTABLISHED 1667 
153 REGENT STREET, LONDON. telephone: RreGent «ass. 


BRIGHTON, BOURNEMOUTH and BRANCHES 
* PRICE LIST OF WINES, SPIRITS AND CIGARS ON APPLICATION. 


Three selections from our List 


e ROYAL VAT” Scotch Whisky. Very old blend. 192/- per doz. botts. 16/- per bott 
- ALBION Sherry. Golden Oloroso. 72/- “ 6 A 
* RON BACARDI. ” The basis for the best Cocktails. 270/- = 22/6 
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FRENCH NATURAL MINERAL WATER—Property of the French State. 
PREVENTS THE FORMATION OF URIC ACID — Drink it at Meals and during the day — Obtainable Everywhere 
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SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Uniforms, 
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Officers’ 
Greatcoats, 


Cle, supplied. 


OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 
More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 

at the hands of Hector Powe. 

UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 
MEASURE WITHIN THREE DAYS, OR 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. 
Our representatives cover the country and will 
gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 
essentially reasonable. Please write for lists. 


HECTOR POWE 


NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Regent 4060 for London Branches. 
And at LONDON ROAD, CAMBERLEY. 


Also at: Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Shejfield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Bournemouin 


Belfast, Folkestone, Brighton, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, et 





| PLAIN OR 

| CORK TIPS 
| 20 FOR 1/9 
50 FoR 4.35 
50 TINS 
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25, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD-UPON AVON. The Garrick Inn 
the site of an earlier building destroyed by fire in 1594 
Garrick Jubilee in honour of Shakespeare in 1769 
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Re-named after the 


Founded on traditional merit is that other famous number, 
Player's No. 3— a cigarette renowned for its delightful 
mellowness and excellent flavour, with the EXTRA quality 
demanded by critical smokers of today. 
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The simple pleasures of a care-free life are unattainable in 
modern times. To-day, in a topsy-turvy world, we need the 
help of all the resources of science to maintain our health and 
nervous forces. The article below tells how you can meet the 
increased strain of life in wartime by taking an 8 weeks 
course of * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 


What doctors say 
about Spring 


* Spring,” says the modern doctor, That is why 26,721 Doctors have 
“Is a season which threatens the|writien in praise of * Sanatogen 
health of many of us. Lam surprised] Nerve-Tonic Food : why, in the last 
to find how many of my patients|war, a Cabinet Minister told the 
recognise this instinctively, how many| House of Commons that it is “a 
tell me that vow is the time they most | national necessity for preserving good 
needatonic. Winter has sapped their nerves.” You and your family 
vitality, Spring has tempted them to should start a course to-day. 

unwonted energy. Nature seems to| 
have some way of issuing her warn-|* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food im- 
ing—of reminding us that nerves and | proves nerve-nourishment by 63°... 
blood need extra nourishment before | f xperiments carried out by Gumpert and 
this extra energy can be used safely.” | an M.D. (English) attached to King’s 


ge al, , have s that 
And your doctor will tell you that | College Hospital, London, have shown tha 


jin addition to its own wealth of phosphorus 
in 





»re » . N “| y ) . 7 
there is no better Spring tonic th |* Sanatogen > Nerve-Tonic Food helps you 


Food. | to absorb more phosphorus from ordinary 
Not only does it contain the two} diet as well. In only six days * Sanatogen 
elements your body most urgently | produced an improvement of 63°, in the 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve - Tonic 


| rhe tuall ti “d 
needs (organic phosphorus and pro- phosphorus actually retainec 
tein) but it contains them in chemical 


i . Increase in phosphorus actually retained 
combination. Only in this form can 


by the nerve cells. 
they be wholly and easily absorbed | | 


into the system, where, steadily and 
surely, they do their great work of 


63% 
revitalising worn nerves and building (0) 


INCREASE 





rich, red blood. 

This is the whole secret of 
* Sanatogen ’. It is no miracle | 
worker, creating supermen overnight. | 
It is a true tonic food which repairs 
the ravages of nerve starvation as esrose are 


surely and as naturally as wate! 


revives a parched plant. It restores SANATOG EN 
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‘VITABOY' 


THE NAVAL BRITISH WARM AND f 
GUARANTEED LIFE-SAVING JACKET 


sat 
The ‘‘Vitaboy’’ is completely protective - wae 
: ii ~ 
against cold and wet. In finest proofed —~__ ~~~ 
natural colour gabardine, lined with 4 
‘‘Tropal,’’ which means :— 


BUOYANCY Six times that of cork. 


WARMTH Four times that of any ' | 
known material. 
UTILITY Nothing to go wrong; 


no gadgets; nothing to 
inflate ; complete free- 
dom of movement. 


¥% Provisional Patent No. 31882 
GUARANTEED To float wearer for 72 


hours, protected from 
exposure. 


COMPLIES WITH BOARD OF TRADE REQUIREMENTS 


POST FREE Please state your chest 
measurement and weight when 
ordering. 


SLEEVELESS - 726 


Nicolls of Regent St 


wm. J NICOLL & CO ETS... £200 HEGERT STREET... Wil 








your vitality, builds you up after NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


IIness and gives you extra energy to 
cope with all the extra worries, res- Citiieaaitile a-aill deat 
ponsibilities and activities that war-| j,, 19 9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 
time and summer time may bring $9 and 109 tin 
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UNWANTED _ 





Little lives, once sad, may, with your help, 
be lifted up where brightness shall follow 


gloom, and laughter take the place of tears 


5000 CHILDREN NOW IN OUR CARE 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 
OLD TOWN HALL,KENNINGTON,S.E!I 
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LW YOU do something 


to lighten the burden of those who are 





In their thousands, men 


are joining the Forces! They are leaving . defending your home, your country, 
the warm and friendly comfort of their homes. Before them a strange new your freedom? 
WORE . bs een 


750,000 Servicemen in Britain and France are enjoying the homeliness It costs £5 a week to maintain a 
of the Red Shield Clubs every week. Mobile Canteen in Britain ; in France 


350 Clubs are already in use, some in the Maginot Line, the farthest it costs £10. To provide and equip 
forward of any voluntary society. a Canteen Ambulance £350 is needed, 
Scores of Mobile Canteens, here and overseas, each visit twelve or more and a Red Shield Club costs £1,000. 


isolated units every day. 


Navy Men, Airmen, Merchant Seamen, Canadians, Anzacs, French Poilus, 


in Please send a gift NOW! 
Women’s Auxiliary Forces—all are served. 


General Carpenter, 
The Salvation Army is a real link with the Serviceman’s home. If trouble 101 _ don. E.C 
arises there, Salvation Army local workers can be informed and AREER VRE hi, LAMM, BE 
are ready with sympathy ~— torent i 
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and practical help. Ti, ts gill WE are dving / | have pleasure in sending help for The 


Salvation Army War Service Work 


WAR NAME 
SERVICE | 


FUND 


THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT pes 
CAMP 
KIT... 
find a compte same) “WE WELLA® 

of Officers’ camp kit at P i 
MOSS) BROS.~— and, 


of course, you will! for 


But, what is more, the 































assistants in this de- . a 
T, partment can offer Service 
\ useful advice 
(based onmany 
years’ experi- 
ence) as to 


essentialequip- 





ment. You will 
not be saddled 


with a single On active service, ‘ Viyella’ khaki shirts conduct them- 
unnecessary selves with distinction. No shrinking, not even in the 
item. roughest wash, and hard wear won't affect. their good 
style. “This isn’t the first war they’ve come through with 
fadeless colours ! For c ort ; ; 4 
Phe following are a few representative prices Sleeping Bag - : ' comfort and really good value, 


Kapok, 40/-; Sleeping Bags, Fleece 52/6, 77/6 and 5 gns.; Wash nothing has ever come up to ‘ Viyella.’ 
Basin, Bath and Stand, 39,6; Water Bucket, 3.6; Toilet Holdalls . 
19 6 and 25 Camp Bed, 29/6; Camp Bed (War Office pattern) 


26: Valise, green canvas, 50/-; Valise, brown mail canvas, 


et leather hound, 75/-; Pillows, 7 RC 1S ; Viyella } KHAKI SHIRTS 13/- 











Kdinbu NAVAL, MILITARY & R.A.F. OUTFITTERS © ‘Viyella’ Khaki Socks from 2/6 ‘ Vivyella’ Ties 2/6 Ra, ‘ 
rec Fess COVENT GARDE . [6 Sow 
i yo Corner of King St., & Bedford St., W.C.2 TEMple Bar 447 , \ Te 
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“sIMOUN 


SYMBOL OF FRENCH NAVAL PROWESS: THE FANION OF THE DESTROYER “SIMOUN,” DECORATED WITH THE 
CROIX DE GUERRE FOR HER FINE WORK IN THE DESTRUCTION OF A _ U-BOAT. 
In relative importance the French Navy has enormously enhanced its position as | responsibilities normally falling upon the British Mediterranean Fleet In addition, 
compared with 1914. At that date the German Navy was the second in the world | French squadrons have co-operated most effectively in the operations off Norway. In 
and the French Navy the fifth. In 1939 the French Navy stood fourth, the German December last the protection of the convoy bringing the second Canadian contingent 
only sixth. Since the Norwegian campaign the German Navy has sunk even lower. across the Atlantic was entrusted to a French admira! with his flag in the 
““Dunkerque."" The French have also been very successful in anti-submarine 


In relative efficiency the gain has been even greater, for the naval leaders upon 
whom France relies to-day were trained for their task in the last war. In the work The “ Siroco,”” a destroyer made famous by her exploits against U-boats, 


Mediterranean the French squadron at one juncture took over some of the | is a sister-ship of the ‘Simoun,”’ in which this photograph was taken 
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HE English are never able to do more than one 
thing really well at a time. Amateurs by 
inclination, they muddle through a variety of tasks 
with indifferent capacity during the greater part of 
their time. Then some great occasion arises which 
demands their entire energies, and they unexpectedly 
begin to concentrate. And when they do so, these 
good-natured, usually muddle-headed and haphazard 
islanders end by making the most thorough-going 
Prussian professional look a slipshod bungler by 
comparison. The usual English habitude of not 
taking things too seriously is more than compensated 
for by an altogether exceptional power of taking 
things seriously when they really 
have to be taken so. 


Such has been the case in 
their wars. What a ridiculous 
spectacle their tiny armies and 
the amateurish direction of those 
armies made at the start of the 
Seven Years War and again at 
that of the long crusade against 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France ! Newcastle was an 
international laughing-stock, and 
so was the Duke of York. Yet 
these wars culminated in the 
almost cosmic conquests of Clive 
and Wolfe and in the final defeat 
of the greatest military genius 
the world has ever seen by a 
young Anglo-Irish Colonel of 
Foot who had evolved into an 
iron Field-Marshal. I remember 
a page of drawings of Fougasse’s 
in Punch at the end of the last 
war that well illustrates my 
meaning. ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed,” 
says the English civilian soldier 
of 1914, first in his shirt-sleeves 
by the fire and then in his ill- 
fitting blue training kit, ‘ what 
good can I be, turning out to 
fight them blooming Germans 
with all their guns and their 
millions o’ men!’’ And _ there- 
after one sees him, with increasing 
efficiency learning to do the job 
in hand, until in the end, in 1918, 
it is the professional and military 
German who is out-gunned, 
out -tanked, out-manned and 
out-manceuvred. ‘ It’s not as if 
we were a military nation,’’ the 
victor adds, ‘‘ or took kindly to 
it at all. In fact, I don’t 
wonder it’s taken us four years 
to finish the job.” 


This seems to me a very just 
expression of the characteristic 
English attitude to those greater 
moments of history to which 
England, seen in retrospect, has 
risen with such grandeur. At 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


formidable in war—not only in fighting, but in its powers 
of propaganda. By propaganda I do not merely 
mean the mechanical dissemination of news to neutral 
countries, in which art at the start of their wars the 
English are as deficient as in everything else. I 
mean it in that wider sense that Hitler describes in 
his ‘‘ Mein Kamipf’’: as something that was at first 
laughed at, then hated by our enemies and finally 
universally believed. And a compliment from Hitler 
on such a point is a compliment indeed. But it was 
not based, as Hitler seems to suppose, and as he has 
based his own propaganda, on conscious craftiness. 
It was merely another manifestation of the English 





For at first your true Englishman, who appears a 
hypocrite, but is never anything but honest with his 
unreasoning self, begins by half-doubting the grounds 
on which his country has gone to war, and finds it 
impossible to believe that his enemy is quite as bad 
as he is officially painted. He grumbles a good deal, 
and he criticises a good deal; and it is not mainly 
the enemy at whom he grumbles. He is so used in 
normal times to maintaining stoutly that those who 
rule over him are dolts and knaves, that he can see 
no reason for supposing that they have been trans- 
formed into all-seeing and infallible angels merely 
because the country has gone to war. While doing 
his plain duty as soldier or 
civilian, he continues, therefore, 
to grumble and criticise; and 
those who do not know him 
intimately—Lord Haw-Haw, for 
instance—unwisely make much 
of the fact. But after a little 
while, when the enemy, winning 
the usual initial successes, grows 
formidable, the Englishman’s 
attitude stiffens. This will never 
do, he thinks to himself; I must 
give this fellow a kick in the 
pants, and a kick which will give 
him something to remember me 
by. And from that moment until 
his presumptuous foe is forcibly 
returned to the place from which 
he came, a sadder and a wiser 
man, the Englishman never 
pauses to reflect; he puts both 
his head and his mind down 
and goes for him like a bull. 
And he goes on butting at him 
and going at him, by deed and 
by word, until his enemy’s 
capacity for troubling him is at 
an end. For in an Englishman 
adversity and humiliation pro- 
voke the latent forces that give 
him his power; that talent for 
whole-hearted ‘concentration that 
he lacks at all other times. 
That is where the Ribbentropian 
conception of diplomacy is so 
disastrous when applied to 
England. For it is based on the 
practice of humiliation. And 
while it is usually easy enough 
for a foreign statesman to 
humiliate an English Govern- 
ment in the arts of diplomacy, 
it is difficult to do so without 
humiliating England too. And 
that is another matter. 


These reflections came to me 
after reading the fiery speech 
which Mr. Duff Cooper made 
the other day to the Royal 
Society of St. George. Mr. Duff 
Cooper is a spirited speaker, and 
in the course of his observations 





the time, the Englishman had no he used some justly hard words 
conception of any grandeur at MAJOR-GENERAL PAGET-—-OF AANDALSNES FAME: A PORTRAIT OF THE COMMANDER WHO CARRIED about Germany and Germans, 
all: he was scarcely aware that OUT THE DELICATE TASK OF WITHDRAWING THE ALLIED FORCES UNDER THE NOSES OF THE GERMAN He even went so far as to 
there was anything at stake, for BOMBERS ; BY KENNETH GREEN—-EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. threaten them with certain very 


with his almost divine optimism, unpleasant consequences when 
he never realised things were the war was over. So far as my 
ever in any danger. They were own observation of my country- 
unpleasant at times, of course : men goes, Mr. Duff Cooper, in 
there were difficulties, even set- his almost professional hatred 


In the words of Mr. Chamberlain: “ The operation of withdrawal in face of the enemy is one which has always been 
recognised as among the most delicate and difficult of military operations. . . . Thanks to the powerful forces which 
the Navy was able to bring to bear and the determination and skilful dispositions of General Paget, in command of 
the British land forces in the area . . . we have withdrawn the whole of our forces from Aandalsnes under the very 
noses of the German aeroplanes, without . . . losing a single man.” General Paget was appointed Commandant 
of the Staff College, Camberley, as recently as 1938. He began his military career in the Oxford and Bucks Light 


backs: England does not have a Infantry, and in the Great War was awarded the D.S.O. and M.C. He was wounded four times, with the result 





war without Spion Kops and 
Colensos. But the dark hour to 
an Englishman is never anything 
more than a passing dark hour to the _ lightening 
of which he must obviously put all his energies. 
Presently —inevitably, as it seems to him—as a result 
of doing so, the dark hour will pass. The English 
sequel to Antwerp and Gallipoli is always victory. 


It is this English capacity for automatic concen- 
tration in an emergency that makes the race so 


that his left arm became practically useless. He is fifty-two. 
Copyright Reserved for Owner by“Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


amateur spirit going into action and acquiring 
invincible strength through its sheer unconscious 
power of concentration. 


This English gift for war propaganda is a power 
of tremendous force. Like every other English 
activity, it starts by developing slowly ; indeed, the 
more English an Englishman, the slower the start. 


of Germans, did not represent 
more than a small proportion 
of them before the war. But 
he certainly represents an over- 
whelming majority of them now. And, if English 
history is any guide, he will continue to do so until 
the war is over, and the German is finally and forcibly 
returned to the place where he belongs, which is 
his own country. After which, Mr. Cooper's words 
notwithstanding, the average Englishman, in his 
amateur way, will probably be perfectly ready to 
be friends with him again. 
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THE NAVAL MIGHT OF OUR ALLIES: ON BOARD THE 7600-TON “LA GLOIRE.” 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPRESSION TAKEN IN ONE OF THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL FRENCH CRUISERS OF THE “LA GALISONNIERE”’ 
CLASS, SHOWING THE TRIPOD FOREMAST RISING ABOVE THE BRIDGEWORK AND SURMOUNTED BY A DIRECTOR TOWER WITH 
A RANGE-FINDER. 


‘La Gloire,” in which this photograph and those reproduced on the succeeding foremast rising above the bridgework and surmounted by a director tower with 
pages were taken, is a 7600-ton French cruiser, completed in 1937. She is one of a a range-finder, one arm of which can be seen protruding On the front of the tower 
class of six (‘‘ La Galisonniére"’ class), provided with better protection than their is a range-clock, a gunnery device no longer used in the British Navy, though 
immediate predecessor, the *‘ Emile Bertin,” and also equipped —like many of the American capital ships still retain it To the left may be seen the range-finder of 
latest British cruisers—with aircraft hangars. They compare very favourably with “B” turret, and rising behind that a directional ring aerial Another smaller range 
German or Italian vessels of the same type. In this photograph is seen the tripod finder can be made out just behind and above the chart-house Photograph by René Zuber 
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ON BOARD THE FRENCH 7600-TON CRUISER “LA GLOIRE”: 


PETTY OFFICERS ASSEMBLE ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF “LA GLOIRE’’ TO REPORT ANOTHER SCENE ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF “LA GLOIRE.” ONE OF THE AIRCRAFT PILOTS WHO oe: 
TO THE COMMANDER (Capitaine de Frégate), WHO WEARS FIVE RINGS OF BRAID SAIL IN HER IS TALKING TO A TORPEDO OFFICER. BEHIND IS A FLYING-BOAT ON A TROLLEY; aia 
ON HIS SLEEVE. BEHIND IS SEEN ONE OF THE AIRCRAFT-HANGARS. AND ON THE RIGHT THE END OF THE CATAPULT. 


A GUARD OF HONOUR ASSEMBLES ON THE QUARTER-DECK. ON THE LEFT IS SEEN IN THE ENGINE-ROOM,. A SORT OF ORGAN KEYBOARD OF 


: DIALS CONFRONTS THE OPERATORS, 
= TURRET, WITH THE MASSIVE AEROPLANE CATAPULT MOUNTED UPON IT. RELATING TO THE DIFFERENT TURBINES, OIL 


PRESSURE, STEAM-PRESSURE, AND SO ON. 
‘*La Gloire," the ship in which these photographs were taken, is an extremely six-inch shells. Four aircraft are carried, in two hangars. 
successful cruiser French naval constructors have worked out a very good reproduced above shows a flying-boat on a 
type of hull form, based upon the experiences of the last war. It was first machine is apparently a Loire ‘* 130" 
tried in destroyers and then perfected in cruisers As a result, in their recently | maximum speed 226 k.p.h.) It can be 
built cruisers, a remarkable amount has been packed into a relatively low and lowered into the water by a crane 
dispiacement, including (in this case) armour said to be capable of resisting with gear for towing a ‘* Hein mat," a 


One of the photographs 
trolley on the quarter-deck. (The 
single-engine reconnaissance machine ; 
run down the quarter-deck on rails 
The stern of the cruiser is equipped 
device for picking-up seaplanes or 
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GREAT NAVY THAT FIGHTS BESIDE OUR OWN. 


LIFE IN 





Les Cols Bleus. THIS GROUP, ASSEMBLED ON THE FO’C’SLE OF “LA GLOIRE,” IS MOSTLY THE MEN'S LOCKERS 
COMPOSED OF YOUNG MEN. THE SEAMEN WEAR A BLUE WORKING RIG, THE ENGINE-ROOM HANDS IN WHICH PERSONAL BELONGINGS ARE KEPT, ARE CONSTRUCTED ON A HIGHLY PRACTICAL 
A GREY; BUT ALL HAVE THE FAMOUS CAP WITH THE RED POM-PON. PLAN, AS CAN HERE BE SEEN. 


THE LIFE OF THE Col Bleu, OR BLUE-JACKET, IN “LA GLOIRE.” 








ANOTHER PART OF THE ENGINE-ROOM SHIPS OF THE GLOURE " CLASS, CAPABLE OF 6000 MILES AS 


IN THE CASE OF OUR OWN SAILORS IN BRITISH 
WITHOUT REFUELLING, HAVE PROVED OF GREAT SERVICE IN CONVOY AND PATROL 


MEN-OF-WAR, FRENCH SAILORS 
SLEEP IN HAMMOCKS 
flying-boats from the water. An alternative method of launching is by the catapult, 


and patrol work M. Campinchi, the Minister of Marine 
which is mounted on “*C" turret and rotates with it 


Although these ships have month that more than 
not got the enormous radius of action of some British light cruisers, they can cover | 

6000 miles at 13 knots without refuelling. The great endurance of modern army, French Colonial troops, and Indian, Australian and New Zealand 
French cruisers has been of signa! service in recent operations, when enormous | had crossed the oceans without the loss of a single 
jistances have been covered by the French Fleet in the course of its convoy the French Navy is doing its full 


announced early this 
2000 merchantmen, comprising 300 convoys, had been 
escorted by French warships, with the loss of only four ships. A Canadian 


divisions 
man; more evidence that 
part Photographs by René Zuber.) 
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UNANSWERABLE PROOF OF DEVASTATING R.A.F. ACTION IN NORWAY: A 


ESPITE the wide expanse of the North Sea which they are forced to cover 
before reaching their objectives, owing to the few scattered Norwegian aerodromes 

being in enemy hands, R.A.F. aircraft and flying-boats of the Fleet Air Arm have, from 
the very outset of hostilities in Scandinavia, carried out successive and uninterrupted 
bombing-raids and reconnaissance flights over Nazi air and naval bases in Norway, 


SALVOS WHICH HELPED TO MAKE STAVANGER A MASS OF BOMB-CRATERS : 
A MOMENT AFTER THEY HAD KEEN RELEASED, FALLING ON THEIR 


A SUDDEN SURPRISE R.A.F BROMBING RAID ON THE AIRFIELD AT STAVANGER 


PICTURE TAKEN DURING AN ACTUAL BOMBING RAID 


SHOWING HUGE WHARF WAREHOUSES HEAVILY ON 


FIVE RBQMBS, 


HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMBS BURSTING RIGHT 
OBJECTIVES DURING 


INTERESTING SUPPLEMENT TO 
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BY R.A.F, AIRCRAFT ON HARDANGER,« FJORD, 
FIRE, 


in which the enemy has sustained heavy, and, in some cases, perhaps, irreparable loss. 
It will be some time before the 6000-ton cruiser of the ‘* KélIn”’ class, sunk at Bergen 
on April 10 by machines of the Fleet Air Arm, can be replaced; while—as illustrated 
by the wonderful R.A.F. official photographs reproduced on these pages—transports 
and supply-ships in Norwegian harbours and fjords, as well as wharf warehouses on 

[Continued opposite. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY AN 
R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHER IMME- 
DIATELY AFTER AN ATTACK ON 
GERMAN SUPPLY-SHIPS IN THE 
FJORDS NEAR BERGEN, SHOW- 
ING A BOMBED 2000-TON 
VESSEL LYING ON ITS SIDE. 


Continued. 

land, have been subjected to 
merciless raids of deadly effec- 
tiveness. In all these strenuous 
air activities our own losses in 
aircraft have been remarkably 
low. *“How many tons of 
shells, we should like to ask,” 
enquired * Flight,” in a 
recent number, ‘ does it take 
to bring down one British 
bomber ?"’ A fierce blow was 
dealt by the Royal Air Force 
on April 25 at Germany's 
efforts to dominate the fjords 
near to Bergen, and this would 
appear to be the raid illustrated 
in three of the air views 
reproduced above. It was 
known that German supply- 
ships were already “safe'’ in 
Hardanger and Granvin fjords, 
and that enemy bases had been 
established in small ports near 
to the entrance, these pre- 
parations having all been 
carefully reported. Soon after 
midday the first section of 
“Bristol Blenheim’’ bombers 
swept across the channel into 
the narrow Granvin Fjord 
and found their first target, 
a transport vessel with its 
hatches open, one heavy 
bomb exploding within ten 
yards of the starboard bows. 
The second section of bombers 
made for Ulvik, at the head 
of the next fjord, where they 
found a 2000-ton supply-ship 
and a military encampment 
After the bombing attack two 
aircraft reported that the 
supply-ship was lying on its 
side, already partly submerged 


Oil tanks and refinery plant 


at Vallo were subjected to 
three separate attacks, the 
latter being set on fire by a 


‘ : . . , 1s ; >REVIOUS RAID ON BERGEN, THE 
direct hit, while oil tanks on SHOWING A BURNT-OUT WHARF WAREHOUSE HIT DURING A_ PREVIOUS ’ 


WHARF STILL BURNING, A SUPPLY - SHIP HEAVILY 
each side of the building were LISTING, AND (BOTTOM, LEFT) A COASTAI MOTOR-BOAT SWERVING To ESCAPE BOMBS 


ANOTHER OF THE WONDERFU! SERIE OF PHOTOGRAPH 
} } 8 WHICH THE R.A.F. HAVE OBTAINED OF THE EFFECTS OF THEIR 
ais seen to de in Names 
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HEDGEHOGS—TRUTH AND FANTASY. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’”’ etc. 


A FEW mornings ago, as I was dressing, I heard a 
most persistent barking on the part of my little 
cocker spaniel. Investigation being made to discover 
what all the noise was about showed that she was 
standing over a curled-up hedgehog. It was at once 
carried indoors and placed in a box with a dish of 
bread and milk. When I presently came to inspect 
the captive I found nothing but a ball of prickles, 
and on turning it over, now this way and now that, 
I at last found a slight, crescent-shaped depression 
which marked the spot where the head and limbs 
were interned. It was then carried out, still in the 
box, and placed on an arch-like bridge spanning the 
waist of the pond. In a surprisingly short time it 
apparently realised that freedom was awaiting it, for 
it promptly climbed out of that box, dropped into 
the water, swam to the edge of the pond, and in a 
few seconds was on dry land again. After a short 
run it came to a halt under a gooseberry-bush, and 
at once covered itself with leaves, where it lay for the 
rest of the day. In the evening I went out in the hope 
of finding it still there. But it was gone! Only by 
accident shall I ever set eyes on it again, for there is 
so much cover that searching for it would be like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack ! 
But where such captives are kept ‘‘ under lock 
and key”’ for a time, they soon grow very tame, and 


“ 





1. ONE OF THE “INSECTIVORA” AN} HENCE ONE OF THE EARLY, PRIMITIVE TYPES 
OF MAMMALS, POSSESSING THE RARE DISTINCTION OF HAVING 


TEETH : THE HEDGEHOG (ERINACEUS EUROPARUS). 


The whole upper surface of the body, except the fore-part of the head, 

is beset with stiff, sharp spines. When alarmed, the body can be 

rolled up in a ball by means of a great sheet of muscle just under 
the skin. 


when liberated will come for food when called. I 
certainly hope my temporary captive will stay, for 
field-mice are rather troublesome just now in the 
garden, and a day or two ago a rat was seen, and 
these form part of the hedgehog’s food. This, how- 
ever, is mainly furnished by worms, slugs, beetles 
and other insects. It will also, it is said, eat the eggs 
and young of ground-nesting birds. But I have always 
wondered how much of truth there is in the very cir- 
cumstantial stories one hears of these depredations. 
And this doubt is materially strengthened when one 
reads of hedgehogs having been caught sucking the 
milk of cows! ‘Give a dog a bad name and you 
may as well hang him’’! It is also said to eat wild 
fruits of various kinds, and Gilbert White describes 
the way in which they dug up and ate the roots of 
plantains in his grass walks. 

The hedgehog is one of the “ Insectivora,’’ and 
hence one of the early, primitive types of mammals, 
and possesses the rare distinction of having two roots 
to its canine teeth. It is a nocturnal creature, but 
disappears in hot, dry weather, emerging at once 
after rain. Unlike so many hibernating animals, it 
lays in no store of food for an occasional meal, though 
its winter sleep is prolonged. It contrives to rub along 
by drawing on a store of fat laid up during the autumn. 
Two families of from four to six young are produced 
during the year: one in the spring and the other at 
the end of the summer. 

Though commonly supposed to be a silent animal, 
this is by no means true. But there is a considerable 
divergence as to the nature of the sounds emitted 


under various emotions. This is not surprising, for 


TWO ROOTS TO ITS CANINE the 


much depends on the acuity of hearing of the several 

recorders and on their powers of interpretation. At 

night they are said to utter a series of notes sounding 

like ‘‘ Crake, crake ’’ ; and under the influence of fear, 

a kind of wail sounding like the cry of a hare when in 

trouble, while Shakespeare in ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ has a line— 
““. . . and once the hedgepig whined.” 

But the most characteristic feature of the hedge- 
hog, of course, is the armature of spines which covers 
the whole of the upper surface of the body except 
the head. Each is embedded in the skin by 
a more or less globular 
root, above which is a 
narrow:neck bent almost 
at right-angles. Hence 
they can be pulled out 
only with difficulty from 
the living animal. The 
““neck’’ at the bases 
of the spines cause 
them to lie flat when 
not in use. But the 
contraction of a thick 
sheet of muscles just 
below the skin causes 
them all to stand up- 
right, and thus form 


PORCUPINE 


an extremely _ efficient 
armature against attack, 
for these spines are very 
dense and sharply pointed. 

No one ever seems 
to have asked why the 
hedgehog is the only 
spine-covered animal to be 
found in our countryside. 
Even if the records of 
rocks should some 


3. ““THAT MOST REMARKABLE TYPE,” 


GUINEA: THE HEAVILY SPINED, EGG-LAYING 


BELLY AND FEET EXPOSED. 
There are three s 


Copyright Photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


day yield us the ancestor of the tribe, with no 
more than incipient spines, we should not be much 
nearer to a solution of the mystery enshrouding 
the origin and development of a spiny armature. 
We find it in a number of animals not even 








FOUND ONLY IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


AUSTRALIAN 
ANT-EATER, WHICH, UNABLE TO CURL UP COMPLETELY, 


ECHIDNA, OR 
LEAVES THE SNOUT, 


ies, which are not only extremely highly specialised, but which, with the 
Duck-billed Platypus, differ from all the other mammals in laying eggs, like reptiles. 


remotely related, and in the most distant parts 
of the world. It is found, it is to be noted, most 
frequently among the insectivores and the rodents, 
and in very widely different stages of perfection. 
Among the insectivores we have the Tenrec of 
Madagascar, about one foot long, which, when young, 
has three rows of spines along the back. But these 
are not found in the adult. In the nearly-related Hemi- 
centetes, spines are mixed with the fur of the back ; and 
Ericulus bears a surprisingly close resemblance to a 
hedgehog, the body being closely set with erectile spines. 





or ny —_ oe 
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2. WITH SPINES OF ENORMOUS LENGTH OVER THE HINDER-PART OF THE BODY, WHILE 

THE HEAD AND FORE-QUARTERS BEAR A MASS OF LONG, COARSE HAIR: 

(HYSTRIX CRISTATUS), 
DEVELOPMENT OF A SPINY COAT. 

Belonging to one of the Old World group of porcupines. The top of the head, neck and back, up 


to the quills, is surmounted by a great crest of long, coarse hair. 
be made to produce a rattling sound. (Photographs 1 and 2 by Harold Bastin.) 


THE COMMON 


CONSTITUTING THE HIGH-WATER MARK IN THE 


The hollow spines on the tail can 


The rodents include many more instances of this 
kind. Echinothrix, of Celebes, for example, the size 
of our brown rat, has the fur thickly invaded by spines, 
while in the South American Heteromys flattened spines 
are mixed with the fur. But the porcupines constitute 
the high-water mark in the development of a spiny 
coat. In the common porcupine these spines are of 
enormous length over the hinder-part of the body, 
while the head and fore-quarters bear a mass of long, 
coarse hair (Fig. 2). On the tail these spines are hollow, 
and can be made to produce a rattling sound. The 
armature here seems to be 
directly associated with offensive 
and defensive activities. But 
this interpretation can hardly be 
insisted on in insectivores like 
the tenrec, or rodents like the 
spiny-mice. Their presence in 
the New World tree-porcupines, 
which are spine-covered over the 
whole of the upper surface of 
the body, seems to suggest that 
this armature has been inherited 
from the Old World ground- 
porcupines and represents the 
original, unspecialised condition. 
It is difficult to see why such 
spines can now benefit a tree- 
climbing animal. 

Finally we have to include in 
this survey the armature of that 
most remarkable type, the egg- 
laying Echidna, or spiny ant-eater, 
which is represented by three 
species. Whether the heavily 
spined Australian species (Fig. 3) 
or the feebly spined species of 
New Guinea, wherein the spines 
are sparsely distributed through 
the fur, represents the ancestral 
species I must refrain from dis- 
cussing now, as well as the many 
and extraordinary facts con- 
cerned with these animals as a 
Just now it must suffice to draw attention 
to the fact that, so far as I know, though they curl 
up after the fashion of a hedgehog, they are unable 
to do so completely, thus leaving the snout, belly and 
feet exposed (as is seen in Fig. 3). 


SPINY 


whole. 
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THE “NORWAY” DEBATE. 





THE FRENCH DESTROYER “‘ BISON,’”? WHICH SANK ON 
MAY 3 IN THE NORTH SEA AFTER BEING BOMBED. 


The ‘ Bison,” a French destroyer of 2436 tons, was attacked and 

bombed by enemy aircraft in the North Sea and sank on May 3 while 

escorting a troop convoy. None of the ships in the convoy was hit. 

The crew was mostly saved. This is the first French warship to 
have been lost by enemy action in the war. (Planet.) 


MR. CHURCHILL ARRIVING AT NO. I0, DOWNING 
STREET BEFORE THE NORWAY DEBATE. 


The First Lord, as well as Mr. Chamberlain, has been 
“under fire” as the result of the Allied withdrawal 
from southern Norway. But this photograph, taken 
shortly before the Prime Minister’s statement to Par- 
liament, is redolent of confidence and resolve. (C.P.) 





THE WRECK OF THE “ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’ PHOTOGRAPHED ON APRIL 18 AFTER A HEAVY GALE: 
A VIEW FROM THE STARBOARD BOW, SHOWING 


This latest photograph of the scuttled German pocket-battleship, showing the funnel and guns in the fore-turret 

submerged, was taken after the heavy gale of April 15-16. The dismantling of the wrecked warship was begun on 

May 5, when two divers who entered the forward magazine reported that a large number of shells were still in 

orderly arrangement. The storm caused a salvage lighting tower to. fall into the water, and the sinking of the 
wreckage further into the river-bed makes salvage most difficult. 


THE POLISH DESTROYER “ GROM,” SUNK BY A BOMB 
IN OPERATIONS OFF THE COAST OF NORWAY. 


The destroyer “Grom ”’ (2144 tons), one of three Polish destroyers 
which escaped from the Baltic to British ports, mounting seven 
4°7-in. guns, which has been actively co-operating with British forces, 
was sunk by a bomb from an enemy aircraft during operations off 
Norway. One officer and 65 ratings are reported missing. (A.P.) 





BRITISH TROOPS WHICH TOOK PART IN THE FIGHTING IN NORWAY DISEMBARKING 


AT A NORTHERN PORT IN BRITAIN ON MAY 7. 


British troops returning from Norway landed on May 7 at a northern port, where they 
were addressed by General Sir Edmund Ironside. 
no sense driven out of Norway. 
your heads high and when you tell the tale of your adventures remember that you faced 

the Germans undaunted and are ready to face them again.” 


You were ordered out. 


STRIP OF FOREDECK ABOVE WATER. 


General Ironside said: ‘“‘ You were in 
And so you can hold up 


(Keystone.) 


THE FRENCH LINER “ILE DE FRANCE’ 


ALSO SUNK BY ENEMY BOMBING ATTACK : H.M.S. “ AFRIDI” 
(1850 TONS), A DESTROYER OF THE TRIBAL CLASS. 
The “ Afridi,” commanded by Captain P. L. Vian, D.S.O., R.N. 
(reported saved), formerly of H.M.S. “ Cossack,”” was lost with the 
“ Bison ” while convoying Allied troops. Repeated waves of enemy 
aircraft incessantly attacked the convoy, but two of the attacking 
enemy aircraft were shot down. (Wide World.) 





| 


THE PREMIER LEAVING DOWNING STREET ON 
MAY 7 TO REPLY TO HIS CRITICS. 


Public, parliamentary and neutral critics of his war 

policy were answered when Mr. Chamberlain made his 

eagerly awaited statement on the Norwegian campaign 

in the House of Commons on May 7. The Premier 
is here seen leaving for Parliament. (L.N.A.) 





LOADING IN NEW YORK BEFORE 
SAILING FOR AN UNKNOWN DESTINATION. 


With a full crew of French-Canadians and carrying a cargo of about 12,000 tons 

of brass and copper, the French liner “Ile de France,” 

furnishings, sailed from New York for an undisclosed destination on “7 ] She 

had been lying at Staten Island pier since the early days of the war he lin 
masts and superstructure were repainted battle-grey. (4.P.) 


stripped of her luxurious 


er's 





A NEW CAMOUFLAGE FOR ENEMY INFANTRY A GERMAN PATROL, WEARING 
SPOTTED HELMET-COVERS AND JACKETS 


Camouflage, which was first introduced in the last war, has 
and, as this curious photograph from the other 
side of the “ Westwall” shows, is still capable of infinite variety and modification known In the present titanic and total 
Here German infantry soldiers are seen wearing helmet-covers (wit! 

tunics “ splashed "’ in conformity with the colour of the landscape 


expansion and development “in between ” 


undergone 


ANOTHER FORM OF CAMOUFLAGE 
AN ADVANCED POST 


ne exception) and explored and utilised, and such a mett 


Wide World.) 


onsiderable In the last war troops moving up to the 
ommunication trenches, and the method 





proved markedly successful in concealing 


THE WESTERN FRONT FRENCH TROOPS MOVING UP TO 
BEHIND TALI SCREENS AT THE ROADSIDE 
ont line relied mainly for concealment on sunken roads and long 


from enemy observation was virtually 


ian nflict every natural and artificial means of camouflage is being 


here of tall screens erected at the roadside has 
roops from enemy observers CF. 
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THE NAZI LUFTWAFFE REPEATS IN NORWAY ITS COWARDLY | CR! 
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IN THE STREETS OF NAMSOS: THE RUBBLE / 
SOME BUILDINGS IN THIS PEACEFUL 


BOMBS 
CONSTITUTED 


BY NAZI 
ONCE 
TOWN. 


A HEAVY VEHICLE WRECKED 
AND DEBRIS IN THE BACKGROUND 


(Associated Press.) 
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BRITISH SAILORS IN CONVERSATION BESIDE THE RUINS OF A TIMBER BUILDING 
WRECKED BY A BOMB IN AANDALSNES. THIS WAS ONE OF THE POINTS WHERE 
OUR TROOPS LANDED IN SOUTH NORWAY. (Planet.) 
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“THE BELLS CONTINUED TO RING A _ PLAINTIVE CRY UNTIL THEY CRASHED INTO Ff 
THE WRECKAGE,” SAID AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE BOMBING OF THIS CHURCH AT 4 e~ 
NAMSOS. (Sport and General.) 24 WITH THE SHELLS OF A FEW HOUSES STILL STANDING: THE STREETS OF THEI 
oan ( ONCE-PROSPEROUS LITTLE PORT OF NAMSOS QUICKLY REDUCED TO A _ DEVASTATED 
> AREA. (Associated Press.) 
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5 A HEARTRENDING PICTURE AT STENKJER rae WOMAN ON THE RIGHT BITES ¢ } THE BLAZING REMAINS OF ELVERUM, TAKEN FROM THE RIVER GLOMMA, WHICH RUNS 
f BACK HER TEARS AS THE LITTLE GROUP WAIT FOR THE EVACUATION CAR WHICH 4 / THROUGH THE TOWN. THIRTY PEOPLE, MOSTLY CIVILIANS, LOST THEIR LIVES IN A 
( WILL TAKE THEM TO THE MOUNTAINS, (Assoctated Press.) P SEVEN-HOUR BOMBARDMENT (Planet.) 

a . ; 


These harrowing photographs bring home to us in Britain the horrors that 
are now being perpetrated a few hundred miles away. Without scruple or 
discrimination the Germans destroy entire towns and their inhabitants. In 
Namsos, for instance, they at first attempted to deal with military objectives ; 


but when that did not serve they rained incendiary and _ high-explosive | 
bombs on the town, subsequently machine-gunning civilians in the wrecked 
streets. When the church was set on fire the bells, said an eye-witness, 


continued to ring a plaintive note until they crashed into the wreckage. | 


A police officer in the village of Nordli, on the Swedish border due east of 
Namsos, described a German air attack on a column of ambulances belonging 
to the British Society of Friends. The bombers came down the valley, 
swooped low over the cars and opened fire with machine-guns, despite the 
fact that the large red crosses on the roofs of the ambulances were clearly 
visible in the bright spring sunlight. The occupants of the cars saved them- 
selves by fleeing into the woods on hearing the ‘planes approaching. Eighty 
workers repairing the road near by had an even narrower escape when the 
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y| CRIMES: THE AGONY OF AN INNOCENT, PEACEABLE PEOPLE. 
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7 THE VIGRA RADIO STATION, WHERE THREE PEOPLE WERE INJURED IN A GERMAN / _ ee ee ee rere ee a eT ee 
HE ? BOMBARDMENT. IT APPEARS THAT, DESPITE THE RAIN OF BOMBS, THE AERIAL-MAST ‘THE MUTE PATHOS OF HUMBLE LIVES UPROOTED BY SUDDEN INVASION : POSSESSIONS 
ED SURVIVED. (Planet.) 
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A HUGE BOMB-CRATER MARKING A VISITATION FROM NAZI BOMBERS IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
TOWN OF MOLDE, FORMERLY WELL KNOWN AS A CENTRE FOR TOURISTS. 
JUST MISSED A HOSPITAL HERE. (Planet.) 




















ONE BOMB 





HOMES REDUCED TO A PILE OF RUINS BY BOMBS IN AANDALSNES. THE WALL 
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f THE LEFT HAS BEEN PITTED BY BOMB SPLINTERS. BEYOND IS THE 
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THE N.W.E.F. LANDED. (Planet.) 
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DUMPED IN THE SNOW BY THE ROADSIDE WHEN THE PEOPLE FLED 
TO ESCAPE ‘THE NAZIS (A.P.) 





FROM STEINKJER & 
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TAKING COVER FROM NAZI “* PROTECTION,” 


AS BOMBERS ATTACK THE LITTLE TOWN Z HOPELESS REFUGEES FROM NAMSOS THESE PEOPLE, $0 LONG ACCUSTOMET 
Z OF RENA: CIVILIANS DRIVEN TO THE MEAGRE SHELTER OF A FEW TREES TO ESCAPE ) A CIVILISED LIFE, REST IN THE SNOW WITH ONLY THE FEW POSSESSIONS THEY 
1 THE MACHINE-GUN BULLETS OF THE INVADER. (Wide World.) A ARE ABLE TO CARRY WITH THEM Associated Press 
‘planes took them by surprise. It was surely with justice that Professor Koht, things seem to go slowly. Remember, for the Western Powers, it is not only 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister, now in London with Colonel Ljungberg, a question of self-interest, but a question of honour for them to free Norway 
Minister of Defence, said in his broadcast message to the Norwegian people from the German grasp, and I am convinced they will do all in their power 
last Sunday that the German attack on Norway would go down in history to achieve this end. This they have honourably bound themselves t i 
as one of the worst criminal acts ever known, and their conduct of the war and this they will do. We on our side must not give up this struggle. It 
| would be known as one of the most brutal the world had ever seen would be a surrender which would cost us our freedom for a long ng 
| Dr. Koht, appealing to his people to continue the struggle, concluded by time to come A photograph of Professor Koht with Colone Liungberg and 
‘7 


saying | do ask that people at home should not be impatient, even if 3ritish Naval Officers in London appears on page 6<o of this issue 
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A NORWEGIAN CONVOY SEES A U-BOAT SUNK. 








BLOWN TO THE SURFACE WITHIN FULL VIEW OF THE TROOPSHIPS SHE WAS HOPING 
TO ATTACK: A’ U-BOAT BEING ABANDONED BY HER CREW, AFTER DESTROYERS 
HAD DEPTH-CHARGED HER IN A NORWEGIAN FJORD. 





PHOTOGRAPHED WHILE THE FJORD ECHOED TO THE CHEERS OF THE BRITISH IN THE 
TROOPSHIPS AND THE SOUND OF THEIR ESCORT DESTROYERS’ GUNS FIRING INTO HER, 
THE CREW SWIMMING AWAY FROM THEIR U-BOAT, 





A LAST VIEW OF THE U-BOAT, WHICH HAD PLANNED TO ATTACK A BRITISH CONVOY 
OFF NORWAY. HEADS CAN BE SEEN IN THE WATER TO THE RIGHT OF THE STERN. 
THE DESTROYERS RESCUED THE U-BOAT MEN LATER. 


An eye-witness of the destruction of this U-boat, lying in wait for a convoy of British troops, 
off Norway, writes: “We were steaming in waters where darkness was but a brief spell. The 
early hours of Monday, April 15, brought the snow-covered Norwegian coast in sight Forward 
went the destroyers to search the waters. Barely had half the bay been covered when a signal 
was flashed ‘Stand by for depth-charges Am about attack submarines.” Five explosions 
shook the surrounding cliffs, and up came the U-boat The swiftness of her surfacing made it 
apparent that the charges had exploded beneath her She had been blown to the surface The 
other destroyer sprang to life, racing toward the submarine, her guns belching forth tongues of 
flame. The crew, realising the hopelessness of fight, dived overboard. The boats of the destroyers 
were then despatched and the crew rescued The cheers of the soldiers in their ships barely 
half a mile away resounded throughout the fjord.” (Exchange Telegraph ; Photos., Central Press.) 
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GERMAN AIRCRAFT AS TROOP-CARRIERS. 


Troop-carrying aircraft have undoubtedly aided the Germans considerably in the peculiar circum- 
Stances of the Norwegian invasion. Allowing for such obvious disadvantages as the inability to 
ensure communications for the troops they land, and the fact that these can only take their 
personal arms, with a few machine-guns and mortars (although even tanks have been carried 
experimentally), these "planes accomplished the task of carrying troops in two hours from Cuxhaven 
to Bergen. The campaign has definitely proved that aircraft can be successful as troop-carriers. 
Both Britain and France have used aircraft for troop-carrying, though on a relatively small scale. 
The Germans are forcing the aeroplane to take on more and more duties. Parachute-troops, 
although they do not seem to have been any more successful in Norway than they were when 
the Russians attacked Finland, are another example of the way in which the military scope of 
aviation is being extended. The Allies have experience of all these uses of aircraft. It is 
not that the Germans have introduced any remarkable novelties; but simply that they have 
transferred additional responsibilities to aviation. 





A JUNKERS - jU-52 ”. IN FLIGHT: IT HAS BEEN REPORTED THAT THESE MACHINES, 
DESIGNED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT PASSENGERS, HAVE BEEN CARRYING FORTY SOLDIERS 
AT A TIME TO NORWAY. 





ANOTHER NAZI MACHINE ADAPTABLE FOR TROOP-CARRYING. THE JUNKERS ** Ju-go,”” 
WHOSE PASSENGER COMPLEMENT IS FORTY. WITH SEA COMMUNICATIONS ENDANGERED, 
THE GERMANS FOUND AIR TRANSPORT INDISPENSABLE. 





NAZI WINGS OVER THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. A GERMAN 
BRISTLING FROM TOP AND UNDERSIDE, CASTS ITS SHADOW 
TERRITORY IT HAS VIOLATED. (Keystone.) 


BOMBER, WITH GUNS 
OVER THE NEUTRAL 
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NOT FIND FORMIDABLE. 











AT TRONDHEIM PREPARATORY TO BEING 
OF ALLIED ARTILLERY COULD 


GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS JUST LANDED FROM A TRANSPORT ON THE QUAY 





MOVED UP TO THE FRONT. 
NOT BE UNDERTAKEN. (C.P.) 
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RESULTS OF RESISTANCE 
NORWEGIAN FORCES: 
RIFLE-FIRE OF 


THE 
SCATTERED 
SEARCHING 


NAZ 


AGAINST 


DEFENDERS 


THE 
TROOPS 
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TREACHEROUS INVADER 
FIND SPARSE 
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* A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN DETACHMENT IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTHERN NORWAY. C 
Z# BRITISH SOLDIERS IN CONTACT WITH THE NAZIS SAID THEY HAD NOT THE 
é FIGHTING QUALITIES OF THE GERMANS OF 1914-18. (Planet.) 
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DEMOLITION SQUADS, WHO, HO 
STRUCTION : GERMAN TROOPS CLIMBING DEBRIS 
OF A ROAD (Keystone.) 


many of them sent out by the German 


Propaganda Service—reveal without dissimulation the formidable character of the 
Nazi military machine “The most urgent deduction from the events of the last 
month in Norway,” stated The Times’ recently, concerns the nature of the foe 
with whom we are at war It was a truism that the German people and the armed 
forces were one, because Germany, from Bismarck to Hitler, had been an army as 
was Prussia from Frederick to Bismarck It is not so fully realised that the Nazi 
Party and the General Staffs of the armed forces are one The General Staff of the 








WEVER, / ‘ A GERMAN TANK ON THE MOVE ON A MOUNTAIN ROAD IN NORWAY, W 
CAUSED * f A FALLEN PINE-TREE BEHIND MOTORISED ENEMY DETACHMENTS M 
4 RAPID ADVANCES UP THE GUDBRANDS VALLEY (Planet) 
Army has always based its whole doctrine upon surprise in combination with 
ness To strike a tremendous blow from behind a dense smoke-screen of 
deception, feints, propaganda, and sabotage was ever an ideal of the General 
but it required the aid of Nazi doctrine and philosophy to perfect the pr 
On the other hand, it is interesting to find that British troops who have ret 
from Norway have not brought back a particularly high opinion of their opp 
While recognising the ruthlessness and persistence of their air bombing, they 


frequently amazed at its 


ineffectiveness against 


anything but civilian 


bjectives 
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HERE is no use denying 
that we have suffered a 
serious loss of prestige in Norway. 
This is important from more 
than one point of view. That 
about which we need worry 
least is the effect at home; the 
spirit of the country will with- 
stand the shock as it has with- 
stood many worse shocks in the 
past, and should it impatiently demand some political 
changes, they are perhaps desirable. I may be per- 
mitted to add the purely personal proviso that, in 
my view, there is no likelihood of our being able to 
make a change for the better in the supreme leader- 
ship of the country. The effect upon the neutrals 
is more dangerous. We can reproach them, with 
justice, for their blindness, and I myself have done 
so in the past, but they may very well argue that 
Denmark, which submitted to the Nazis, is in a better 
position than Poland and Norway, which did not. 
Finally, we have to consider the effect upon Italy, 
not a neutral, but a hitherto quiescent partner in the 
Axis. That is too big a question to deal with at 
this moment, but it is one which must be present in 
every mind. Yet there is one 
very important consideration 
which I would advance in no 
spirit of false optimism. We 
tried, and to a great extent 
failed, thus, as I premised, losing 
prestige; but I feel sure the 
loss of prestige would have been 
greater still if we had not tried, 
but had merely limited ourselves 
to naval and air action. From 
the purely material point of view 
that might have been the wiser 
course, but morally it would in all 
probability have been disastrous. 
The present situation does not 
merit such an epithet. And on 
the material side the balance of 
profit and loss is in our favour 
as regards casualties to personnel, 
to warships, to aircraft, and to 
merchant shipping. In addition, 
there are certain possible assets ~f2 
in northern Norway which I need + 


® TO THE FRONTIER 
not now discuss. <——_ "oF SWEDEN 


Next let us go through the 
events of the past month as 
they have developed. We had 
previously worked out a plan of 
a very different sort, but which 
also concerned Scandinavia, a 
scheme for using it as a base to 
aid Finland. Our intention was 
to act only with the assent of ; 
Norway and Sweden, and when fai 
those countries, refused to par- BIORMHIFIELLET ) 
ticipate in the venture we dropped 
it. On the other hand, we knew 
that Germany was preparing an 
expedition which could only be 
for the purpose of attack upon 
one or all of the Scandinavian 
countries, or upon Holland, or 
just conceivably upon this island. 
In these circumstances, would it 
not have been wise to keep the 
striking force assembled as a 
strategic reserve for use in any 
of these eventualities or in 
France? I confess that our 
failure to do so seems to me to 
have been our first major error. 
Then, it must be obvious that 
the original plan envisaged only 
Narvik and the North, though 
Narvik was not a very suitable 
base from which to extend our 
hold to the whole of Norway. 
Perhaps there was lack of in- 


must have been able to tell 
us that Namsos and Aandalsnes 
were unoccupied by the enemy. 
The decision to land at those 
places was both well-founded and 
daring, but it was not taken soon enough. Then 
there arises the question whether the initiative of 
the Navy, so splendidly and successfully exemplified 
at Narvik, was cramped at Trondheim or even at 
Bergen. It is not absolutely certain that we should 
have succeeded in capturing Trondheim if our fleet 
had succeeded in entering the fjord and destroying 
the German warships which so powerfully aided the 
defence, but there is a reasonable presumption that 
this would have been the case. 

On the evidence available, the most carping stay 
at-home critic can find nothing fo cavil at in the 
operations as carried out by the land forces on the 


THE TRONDHEIM REGION NOW EVACUATED BY THE ALLIES: 
WITH NAMSOS, FROM WHERE ALLIED TROOPS ADVANCED, 

IN THE CENTRE; AND HEGRA IN THE LEFT DISTANCE. 
In this pictorial map of the Trondheim area, the country is viewed from the north-east, that is, as it would appear 
to a British aircraft flying over Namsos. The first British landings at Namsos took place on April 14, sailors being 
British troops and French Chasseurs Alpins followed a few days later. A good account 
correspondent, who said that of the two main sectors, 


the first to occupy the town. 
of the events at Namsos was given by a “ Daily Telegraph ” 
formation, but the Norwegians one—the western—including the main road southward from Namsos to Bangsund and Roedhammer, was taken the moment when they 

over by French and British troops, and the other, along Lake Snasavatn, held by fairly large Norwegian forces. the 
The Nazis however, held the head of Beitstad fjord, where the two roads from Namsos meet 
fortress of Hegra surrendered on May 5, after holding out for more than three weeks. 
troops south of Trondheim was announced by the Premier on May 2, and the evacuation of Namsos by the War 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE SET-BACK IN NORWAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


spot. The hardest decision fell upon Brigadier 
Morgan, in command of the first troops of the 
49th Division landed at Aandalsnes. He disposed of 
only a comparatively small force intended to cover 
the landing of one considerably larger. Receiving 
an urgent call from the Norwegians to come to their 
aid in the Gudbrandsdal, where they had put up a 
stubborn resistance, he pushed two battalions right 
down to Lillehammer. These had the misfortune to 
arrive just as the defence was cracking, and to become 
involved in a hasty retirement. This was, none the 
less, a decision at once bold and sound. In happier 
circumstances it might have exercised a powerful 
influence upon the whole campaign, and certainly 
would have gained invaluable time for the capture 
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Office the following day. 


of Trondheim, had that proved practicable. Simi- 
larly, the action of Major-General Carton de Wiart 
at Namsos in striving to gain all the ground possible 
for the French troops which were to have passed 
through his small advanced guard was. thoroughly 
justified. As everyone who has followed the cam- 
paign now knows, these troops, which also belonged 
to the 49th Division, were attacked in flank by a 
German force transported in warships to the Inderéy 
peninsula on the fjord and driven back some dis- 
tance. Actually, the most advanced of our men 
were cut off, but they succeeded in rejoining the main 
body in the neighbourhood of Stenkjer, with a loss of 


OVEN SENN 


A PICTORIAL MAP LOOKING SOUTH-WEST, 
SEEN IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND ; STEINKJER 
(Specially Drawn by C. E. Turner.) 


The Norwegian mountain 
The withdrawal of all Allied 
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some 80 prisoners. In both cases 
these Yorkshiremen fought most 
gallantly thereafter. Those based 
on Namsos, bombed and bom- 
barded, and unable to retaliate 
in kind, completely checked any 
further movement on the. part 
of the Trondheim _ garrison. 
Those based on  Aandalsnes 
fought rear-guard action after 
rear-guard action, always beating off the enemy and 
retiring in accordance with orders, though the Germans 
were far more powerfully supported by artillery than 
they were themselves, and the German bombing 
aircraft generally had the sky to themselves. 

The reason why our troops were thus left without 
support was the reason why, at an early date—cer- 
tainly not later than Sunday, April 28, probably 
earlier—it was decided to cut the losses and evacuate 
the forces which had landed at Namsos and Aandalsnes. 
It was the impracticability of disembarking the heavy 
equipment at either port. This difficulty was due in 
its turn to the impossibility of finding an aerodrome 
from which our fighters could operate to hold the 
German bombers in check. The R.A.F. accomplished 
magnificent work in bombing the 
airfields in German hands, and 
by so doing prevented a disaster. 
The Fleet Air Arm took heavy 
toll of the German bombers, 
especially when these attacked 
the convoys. The anti-aircraft 
cruisers of the Navy rendered 
invaluable assistance. Yet all 
this did not suffice to take the 
place of the ‘‘ Hurricanes’’ and 
‘‘ Spitfires ’’ whose presence would 
have turned the scale. The 
momentous choice had then to 
be taken: to stay or to go; and 
it was decided to go. Moral 
courage was needed to reach that 
verdict, and, on the evidence 
before me, I believe it to have 
been just. 

& The first lesson to be learnt 

, : from all this, and the most im- 
portant, is that we are up against 
a combination of Nazi philosophy 
and General Staff work which 
is extremely dynamic, bold, in- 
genious and precise. It will 
gamble daringly, even recklessly, 
but it will back its gambling 
with extraordinary skill. Its lack 
of scruple is not a_ separate 
factor, but an essential part of 
the integer. If we are to over- 
come it we must revivify our 
minds. The second lesson is 
comforting. It is that our Navy 
can still stand up to great con- 
centrations of bombers, suffering 
loss certainly, but carrying out 
its allotted task despite them. 
The third is that good staff-work 
and gallant rear-guards can still 
enable troops on the defensive 
to break off the action almost 
when they choose and actually 
to re-embark from crazy piers 
without interference from the 
enemy—though I do not believe 
a re-embarking invader would 
have got off so lightly from our 
bombers. The fourth is that, on 
the other hand, no amphibious 
operations are worth the risks 
which they entail unless troops 
and transports can be afforded the 
protection of fighting aircraft— 
and, one might add, unless anti- 
aircraft guns can be speedily put 
ashore to protect the troops from 
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leave 
cover of those of the 
warships. 

By the time these words are 
read, the general public may have 
realised that this was not so much 
a great campaign which failed as a campaign fought, 
so far as ground forces were concerned, only by small 
advanced guards and broken off before it had fully 
developed. Meanwhile, | think it well to emphasise 
that point. The powerful forces which were to have 
passed through the advanced guards were not 
seriously employed. We decided that we could not 
go through with the campaign in southern and central 
Norway without enormous losses, which probably, 
in view of the conditions, would not have been accom- 
panied by success. The whole episode represents a 
failure, but I think we did well to limit that failure 
to what it has been. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








-—“ HR. PETUR BENEDIKTSSON. ~ 
Now recognised by the Government 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim in 
London for the Icelandic Govern- 
ment, now in control of their own 
foreign policy through the temporary 
severance from Denmark. In his 
early thirties, Hr. Benediktsson came P; 
~ to the Danish Legation here in 1930. ys 
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SIR CHARLES CRAVEN. s 
At Sir Samuel_Hoare’s invitation has 
joined the Air Council as Civil Member 
for Development and Production. 
He also becomes chairman of the Air 
Supply Board, which replaces the 
existing Air Council Committee on 
Supply. He is building up a gigantic 

production machine. 


—— 


BRIGADIER C. G. PHILLIPS. — 
Commanded the troops of the 49th 
Division, which pushed south from 
Namsos towards Trondheim, bringing 
on the engagement at Stenkjer. The 
German force transported up the fjord 
in warships succeeded in cutting off 
our vanguard, which he extricated 
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ACTING SQUADRON-LEADER — 
K. C. DORAN, D.F.C. 


COM. T. D. GALBRAITH, M.P. ¥ = 
Elected National Conservative Mem- : 
SaaS ber for the Pollok Division of Glasgow 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL L. A. *\ 
PATTINSON. B 

Appointed Air Officer Commanding 
Flying Training Command. The 
Reserve Command is abolished and 
training units are divided into the 
Flying Training Command and the 
C Technical Training Command. He 
aes.” without serious loss. =~ was an A.D.C. to the King, 1933- 
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oa AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL NS 
SIR ARTHUR M. LONGMORE. 
Appointed Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, the Royal Air Force in the 
Middle East as from May 20, in suc- 
cession to Air Chief- Marshal Sir 
William G. S. Mitchell. Has been Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Train- 
ing Command, since 1939. 
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COUNT GRANDI (CENTRE, STANDING) ADDRESSING 
THE FASCIST CHAMBER IN ROME. 
An impassioned and much-applauded profession of 
Fascist faith was made by the Count: ‘‘ The Fascist 
Empire is not, and knows that it is not, on the outskirts 
of this conflict of the peoples.” 


on April 30 in the by-election caused 
by the death of Sir John Gilmour, 
with a majority of 15,449 votes over 
the unofficial Labour candidate, who 





Reported missing after leading a day- 
light raid on Stavanger on April 30 
in face of strong opposition from 
ground batteries and enemy fighters. 
Led R.A.F. raid on Kiel, September 4. 





i forfeited his deposit by 130 votes. __; 





i Awarded D.F.C. ; later awarded Bar. a 
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STANNING, A HERO “~~ 
* HARDY,” WELCOMED HOME. 


=" PAYMASTER-LIEUT. 
OF THE 


THE NORWEGIAN COMMANDER IN THE TRONDHEIM AREA, COLONEL 

. GETZ; >O :> TO HAVE DECIDED TO ASK FOR AN ARMISTICE. 

Lieut. Stanning was mentioned in the official account » REPORTEI ‘ 

of the first battle of Narvik for his gallantry in 
taking charge of his ship. 


ee eee 


Colonel Getz is reported to have asked for an armistice. Any such demand, of 
3 course, was made without the authority of the Norwegian Commander-in-Chief 


See 











THE KING AND QUEEN BEING CHEERED BY 




















" HLR.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, AFTER 
OPENING THE STAMP CENTENARY EXHIBITION 
The Duchess spent nearly an hour inspecting the display 
of interesting and valuable specimens that has been 
assembled on the ground floor of the London Museum 
in connection with the centenary of the postage stamp 











AIR MARSHAL A. 8S. BARRATT PRESENTING 

THE D.F.M TO SERGEANT A. ¢ THOMAS 

Decorations previously announced were awarded 

in France on May 4. Sergeant A. C. Thomas, of 
Abergele, is an air observer 
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DWELLERS ON A LANCASHIRE HOUSING PROFESSOR KOHT, THE NORWEGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER (SECOND FROM RIGHT 
ESTATE DURING THEIR RECENT VISIT TO THE NORTH. IN LONDON WITH BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS; AND (RIGHT) M. COLBAN, THE 
After spending the night at one of the most por ular Lake Distri * entres, the last day of their NORWEGIAN AMBASSADOR ; LEFT) COLONEI Ljt NGBERG, MINISTER OF DEFPENC? 
Majesties’ visit was extremely crowded, touring through miles of industrial streets, inspecting a In a broadcast from London to the Norwegian people, Professor Koht said The German attack 
. great electrical engineering works, and also a parade 


of A.R.P. detachments 


~ on Norway will go down in history as one of the worst 


nes ever known 
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*“ Life Lines,” 
"MAST Fornrmy Bag 


A Drawing by the 2 i uy oe I aa! w Gece, Cee’ Nu 


-THE CRAND > 


Official Admiralty oe : SNS hon Sty 
Artist, 
Sir Muirhead Bone, 
of the Central 


tay eta, ae 


Signal Station Tower 


at Portsmouth. 


WE reproduce this week a second striking 

wartime study of historic value by one 
of the greatest etchers and draughtsmen of 
the age, Sir Muirhead Bone, LL.D., D.Litt., 
who is the only official war artist so far 
appointed by the Admiralty, by whom he has 
been given the rank of Temporary Honorary 
Major, Royal Marines. It will be remembered 
that a full double-page reproduction of a 
drawing executed with all the forceful incisive- 
ness and brilliant atmosphere which made the 
artist’s pictures of Spain so unforgettable, 
showing H.M.S. ‘* Victory "' in the Royal Dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, appeared in our issue of 
April 6. The present picture, which bears the 
title ‘‘ Life Lines,’’ shows the interior of an 
upper stage of the Central Signal Station tower 
at Portsmouth and reveals various activities 
in course of operation in the all-important 
but secret task of keeping communications 
open with ships and naval establishments. 
As announced on the memorial plaque affixed 
above the arrival and departure board—the 
central mast ascending the tower was taken 
from the German cruiser ‘‘ Nirnberg,"’ ‘* sur- 
rendered to the Grand Fleet off May Island 
on November 21, 1918"’—an inspiring augury 
for the future. The board itself is covered 
with details written up in chalk of ship arrivals 
and departures. No attempt has been made 
to dramatise the scene, which shows the Central 
Signal Station exactly as it is. A signalman is 
climbing up the ladder, taking tea to a number 
of visual signalmen on duty in the stage above, 

the highest stage of the tower. 
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A NEW CENTRE OF WORLD ALARM: A PANORAMIC MAP OF 
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FRAMEWORK OF STRATEGY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA- 
AND THIS MAP ALSO SHOWS NEW KEY POINTS, 


It was announced on May | that British merchant shipping was being diverted ** tideless, dolorous, midland sea" 


where every decisive naval battle of ancient 
if the consequent tension in Egypt and the Near East has 
revived rumours of Italian aggressive intentions which alarmed Cairo and 
Alexandria at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian war in 1935-6, confidence in the 
in Rome had a long talk with Signor Mussolini, when (stated a Washington report) ability of the Allies to meet the new situation has been greatly reinforced by the 
he made it plain that if Italy became involved in war American shipping in the presence of British, Australian and New Zealand forces in Egypt and Palestine, 
Mediterranean would cease as a result of the application of the Neutrality Act. and by the steady building up by General Weygand in Syria of a formidable Army 
These announcements, with the simultaneous concentration of a powerful Anglo- of the Near East. In a revealing article entitled ‘* Italy on the Brink,"’ which 
French battle fleet at Alexandria, have once again riveted world attention on that appeared in the ** Daily Mail on May 6, Mr. G. Ward Price declared : ‘‘ The key 


from the Mediterranean and would travel by alternative routes, including the times was fought 
Cape, owing to pronouncements by Italians in responsible positions and the 
attitude of the Italian Press. Or the same day, the United States Ambassador 
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» OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL BASES. 
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NAMES THAT HAVE FIGURED IN SO MANY WARS IN THE PAST—ARE AGAIN BEING DISCUSSED ALL OVER THE WORLD; 
SUCH AS RHODES AND IZMIT AND HAIPA. 


to the next phase of the war lies in the hands of Mussolini 


: He faces the supreme 
lent decision of his career 


Upon the Duce’s choice depends the destiny of 29,000,000 
pas people If he maintains his present non-belligerent attitude, the nations bor as the danger from that 
and dering on the Mediterranean will continue to live in peace, and Italy to prosper was obvious this country took the necessary precautions long ago whil 
the But if Mussolini links his fate with Hitler's, that entire sea will become a crater C 
the of conflict Booty lies close to his hand, the writer added, in Jugoslavia on 
tine, the opposite shores of the Adriatic. In the A-gean, visitors to Greece and the isles 
rmy nd study cruises as far back as last spring were deeply impressed by 
hich i tary preparations at Rhodes, and even on such small islands as Cos 


$s 


and Patmos. Writing from Istanbul on May 5, ‘* The 
points out, however, that ‘‘ the reported concentration of Italian naval forces 
in the Dodecanese does not move Turkey, for 


Times '' correspondent 


and semi-official pronouncements make it clear that Turkey 
immediately implement her Treaty of Alliance with Britain an rance in 


event either of new Italian aggression in the Near East or « 1e threatened 
German drive through the Balkans The Italian people's desire for peace finds 


expression in the Pope's indefatigable strivings Drawn by G. H. Daves 
key : 
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SPIRIT FOR THE FIGHTERS: PETROL THAT HELPS TO BEAT THE NAZIS. 


Drawn BY OUR SpEcIAL War Artist IN France, CapTain Bryan DE GRINEAU. 
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PROOF OF THE ALLIES’ LAVISH SUPPLIES OF AVIATION SPIRIT: HUGE DUMPS OF EMPTY PETROL-CANS AWAITING SALVAGE BESIDE AN AERODROME IN FRANCE. 
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A SWARM OF MECHANICS MAKING ADJUSTMENTS TO “ HURRICANE "' FIGHTERS, HECTICALLY REFUELLING AFTER AN ENGAGEMENT WITH MESSERSCHMITTS OVER THE SIEGFRIED LINE. 


The huge piles of used petrol-cans dumped ready for salvage beside this British | lower illustration have been particularly successful in recent weeks. In one encounter 
aerodrome in France are reminders of the enormous consumption of fuel by modern in April, which was a repetition of two previous ones, a “ Hurricane” patrol 
Air Forces—a factor that works against Germany and in favour of the Allies, | of three machines drove nine of the latest twin-engined two-seater Messerschmitts 
who not only have free access to unlimited supplies, but also are able to afford from the skies. Captain de Grineau writes of the lower drawing: ‘ Two ‘planes 
finer blends of spirit. Better fuel is believed to explain the continued superiority have just dashed in to take in ‘juice,’ and in a few minutes will be up 


of even our less modern types of fighters. “‘ Hurricanes"’ such as are seen in the again. A swarm of mechanics are making rapid adjustments.” 
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WAR DRAWINGS: FRENCH MILITARY COURTESY ; CYPRIOT MULE-DRIVERS. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL War Artist IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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PARADING TO PLAY-IN A RELIEVING BRITISH REGIMENT WITH MUSICAL HONOURS : THE DRUM-MAJOR GIVING LAST INSTRUCTIONS TO A FRENCH INFANTRY REGIMENTAL BAND. 
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GROOMING THEIR TRICKY ANIMALS IN A BARN IN THE SBRITISH SECTOR: MULETEERS OF THE CYPRIOT MULE TRANSPORT CORPS 


Several hundred Cypriots, chosen from among the thousands of volunteers who | mow groom their temperamental charges with all the skill and efficiency of old 
offered their services to the British Army on the outbreak of war, have now been | hands. Each mule can carry a load of 160lb. in a double pack harness slung 
formed into one of the smartest mule transport companies of the B.E.F They from hooks on either side of a special saddle; they are practically tireless and 
constitute a most useful section of the R.A.S.C., capable of transporting heavy keep in excellent condition The Cypriot lines are most popular with the avaliers 

loads over sections of country which mud or bad weather conditions make difficult of the mechanised regiments. Visiting Hussars, Lancers and Dragoons all enjoy the 


for wheeled vehicles. The Cypriot volunteers have overcome all difficulties and | old familiar atmosphere of stables after the oil and petrol of modern war 
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mercury in early March in northern waters on the approach of a British warship 
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THROUGH A “GREEN HELL” IN QUEST OF THE ELEPHANT-ANT. 











“TO THE LOST WORLD”: 


RITISH GUIANA is one of those parts of the Empire 
(the south-western portion of Tasmania is another) 
which are much less fully explored than might be supposed 
by anyone who merely knew their position on the map. 
After all, it borders the Atlantic; it doesn’t look very 
large on the map of South America; it is an old 
colony, with a history going back to Raleigh ; it produces 
Demerara sugar, which is a stock 
commodity ; its planters are known 
to play cricket; its stamps are 
known to every schoolboy, though 
some are rather beyond a school- 
boy’s means; and it has a consti- 
tutional history so remarkable that 
a retired Governor has recently de- 
voted an immense work to it. Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh has also sauntered 
through it with impunity. 

All the same, it is very imper- 
fectly explored. It is slightly larger 
than Great Britain (which readers 
may find surprising), and it has 
a population of only four to a 
square mile, most of whom, except 
for a few Indians, live on a narrow 
coastal belt where the sugar and 
the cricket flourish. A large 
part of the hinterland is still 
so “unexplored that Dr. Zahl, a 
young Harvard scientist, has been 
able, during brief visits, to discover 
two colossal waterfalls (real falls, not 
wisps), which he has provisionally 
named after King George VI. and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and of 
which the largest is very wide 
and falls a sheer quarter of a mile. 
Back in the States, he says: 
“I have met people who say, THE 
‘Hell, what’s all the — fuss 


“ 


LOST WORLD 





THE ABDOMEN OF THE “ FOUR-STING,”’ OR ‘* TWENTY-FOUR 
HOUR "’ Paraponera JUNGLE-ANT, SHOWING THE HYPO- 
DERMIC STINGER UNSHEATHED. 


“These Paraponera ants,”’ writes the author, in a passage which might 
be describing the Hitlerian technique, “display almost lightning 


speed, together with a high degree of cunning.” 


about ? I’ve been through all the } 
country.’ What such persons mean to 
say is that they have been through 
that country just as a person driving 
from Cleveland to Chicago has been 
through Indiana. He has followed the 
highway, has seen the part of Indiana 
on either side of the road, but hasn't 
the faintest notion of the rest of Indiana. 
True, people have gone through these 
remote sections of Brazil, British Guiana, 
and Venezuela; but they have followed 
a river or a trail, have seen the foliage 
on either side, and that's about all. We 
saw only a relatively small bit of western 
British Guiana, and we didn’t always 
follow rivers and conventional routes 
and we had the advantage of an aero 
plane What other secrets lie buried 
in deep gorges and under towering 
jungle remain for others to disclose.” 
Before I go any farther I had better 
make One more quotation, The book, 
says the author, is a_ record of 


facts, but there has been “a chrono 
logical alteration of certain § incidents 
and episodes The material of this 


book is based on gleanings from three 
sojourns in the American tropics I 
have tried to thread happenings and 


THE ELEPHANT OF THE ANTS: 


BY DR. ZAHL FROM “ THE LOST WORLD. 


ee NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


events into one narrative fibre; rather than present them 
in the somewhat mottled order of their actual occurrence. 
I have tried to integrate bits from here and there into one 
complete picture.”” This procedure, though doubtless it 
will make his record more palatable to the general reader, 
will scarcely commend itself to the stricter sect of travellers 
and geographers. It, incidentally, precludes the reviewer 
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OF CONAN DOYLE’S CELEBRATED ROMANCE—THE TABLE-LAND 
ON TOP OF MOUNT RORAIMA, FAR IN THE JUNGLE-INFESTED AND INACCESSIBLE 


INTERIOR OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


Conan Doyle’s ‘“‘ Lost World” told of an isolated plateau in South 

America, upon which prehistoric species—pterodactyls and dinosaurs— 

had survived. The idea was apparently suggested to him by these 

isolated plateaus of the Roraima chain, surrounded by impenetrable 

jungle. A few minutes after this photograph was taken (from a 

small hydroplane) clouds obliterated the mountains, forcing the 
expedition to reverse its aerial course. 


from giving Dr. Zahl’s itinerary. However, his main 
results and achievements may be recorded. 

He originally set out for British Guiana looking, not 
for Giant Waterfalls, but for Giant Ants. He desired to 
collect from the jungle live species of ‘‘ behemoth ants,” 
Paraponera and Dinoponera grandis, fierce and poisonous 
creatures, of which the latter, the largest known, runs to 
two inches in length. He succeeded (and his accounts 
of their capture are very vivid and exciting) in capturing 
live colonies of both. When he returned to Boston he 
had great difficulty in getting them through the Customs, 
the inspector taking the view, ‘“* You ought to know you 
can’t bring pests into this country. We've got too many 
already.”” The ants are to be found in the jungles sur- 
rounding Mount Roraima, that vast series of flat moun- 
tains (running up to nearly ten thousand feet) which lies 
at the junction of Guiana, Venezuela and Brazil. One 
plan suggested another ; since he was going to the neigh- 
bourhood, Dr. Zahl thought he might climb to the top 
of Roraima and see what ants and other objects were to be 
found. He had been (hence his title) especially stimulated 





Dinoponera grandis, ONE OF THE MOST 
FEROCIOUS-LOOKING OF INSECTS, LIVE COLONIES OF WHICH WERE BROUGHT 


Through the accidental breaking, in the bedroom of a Para hotel, of a miscellaneous bottle 


** To the Lost World.” By Paul A. Zahl 
Iustrated; and with an Appended Map 
George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. ; 11s.) 


containing colonies of fifty Paraponera and Dinoponera ants, the author was severely bitten, 
and thereafter regarded either variety “ with as healthy a respect as the natives.” 
Iliustrations by Courtesy of the Publishers, George G. Harrap and Co., Lid. 








By PAUL A. ZAHL.* 


by a book of Conan Doyle’s called “ The Lost World,” 
in which just such a mountain plateau was discovered 
and found to swarm with pterodactyls and dinosaurs. 
A similar stimulus it was which, not long ago, led scientists 
to scale an isolated “ island’ in the Grand Canyon, to find 
little more novel or sensational than did Dr. Zahl, who 
collected only a few small insects and plants, which have 
yet to be studied and classified. Other explorers making 
for Roraima had been terribly impeded by fever, the im- 
penetrability of the forests, insects, and the difficulty of 
porterage and provisioning. Dr. Zahl found an ex- 
perienced man with a seaplane who agreed to take him as 
far as he could. It had to be a seaplane ; there are huge 
tracts of forest there, split by ravines, in which there is 
barely enough open space for a tennis court; but the 
rivers have occasional calm reaches on which a seaplane 
can land. So off they went, with an English diamond- 
prospector who had never had much luck but had the 
country in his bones, and in an hour they were able to 
cover distances which would have taken weeks of jungle- 
hacking on foot. The ’plane on one occasion got them 
within twenty miles of Roraima, but in the end they 
reached it by 
‘Indian safari” 
from the Vene- 
zuelan side. It 
is a mountain 
much prone to 
rising and falling 
cloud, and they 
were lucky to get 
down. 

Tease 4 
chatty and pleas- 
ant book, with a 
little bit of every- 
thing that the 
neighbourhood 
provides. There 
are glimpses of 
almost-wild Indi- 
ans, with Latter- 
Day Adventist 
missionaries 
teaching them 
hymns, putting 
them into 
trousers, and try- 
ing .to persuade 
him who hath two 
wives to discard 
one. “ The ana- 
chronistic and 
heartbreaking 
sight,” says Dr. 
Zahl, ‘‘ of an In- 
dian with a shirt 
and necktie carry- 
ing poison darts 
and blowpipe into 
the jungle in 
search of game, or 
of Chief Francisco 
sitting at a port- 
able sewing- 
machine making a 
dress for one of his 
women, or of some 
still unclothed but 
laughing savages 
amusing them- 
selves by touching 
the keys of a port- 
able church organ, 
was a_ spectacle 
that cut deep.” A 





PROVISIONALLY NAMED BY DR. ZAHL IN 


family of real HONOUR OF KING GEORGE VI.: THE 
aborigines was en- UITSHI RIVER WATERFALL IN BRITISH 
countered fishing; GUIANA, 


they had never 
seen a white man 
before and were 
very friendly. All 
the Indians met 
(as, indeed, their 
photographs sug- 
gest) were good-tempered and fond of children. They had the 
traditional blowpipes, indeed, and darts dipped in curare 
(also an old theme of Conan Doyle’s), but showed no 
inclination to use them, except for the purpose of para- 
lysing peccaries, which are good to eat. Diamond-stores 
were visited, where white proprietors exchange stores, 
money and whisky for the gold and diamonds which are 
brought in by “ pork-knockers,” mostly negro: the sign 
over one shack read “ Licensed Spirit Shop, Dealers in 
Diamonds.” 

The country may be full of diamonds. But—and I 
don’t suppose the world-market will object—it will be 
many years before they are extensively mined ; transport 
of material is such a problem that vast areas of jungle 
land remain unprospected. The difficulties of travel are 
as well illustrated by Dr. Zahl's air photographs as by 
his descriptions. They show declivitous tracts of country, 
where white cataracts are the only features which break 
the close texture of the forest, whose tops are pat ked 
tight, like curls in a thick fleece. Travet by air is dangerous 

\Continued om page 644 


Many times higher than Niagara, it is a 
massive column of water, “ the epitome of 
titanic power.” (The trees at the brink 
are actually 75 ft. high.) Another giant 
waterfall discovered by the expedition was 
named after Mr. Chamberlain. 
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BRINGING HOME THE VALUE OF EFFICIENT A.R.P.: THE CLACTON DISASTER. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN A.R.P.: A WHOLE ROW OF HOUSES AT CLACTON-ON-SEA DEMOLISHED WHEN A BIG 
GERMAN MINE-LAYING AEROPLANE CRASHED, BURST INTO FLAMES AND EXPLODED ON THE NIGHT OF 
APRIL 30. TWO CIVILIANS WERE KILLED. (Central Press.) 














On April 30, eight months after the outbreak of war, England suffered its first 
civilian casualties, when a German Heinkel ‘plane, apparently a mine-laying bomber, 
which had been in distress for some time, crashed into a garden at Clacton, 
Essex, and blew up. Two people (in addition to its own crew) were killed and 
some 160 were injured. The machine tore its way as it fell through several 
houses, reducing them to piles of bricks, and it so damaged many more that 
rebuilding will scarcely be possible. There is an aspect of the disaster which 
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THE WRECKAGE OF THE HEINKEL, WITH DAMAGED HOUSES IN THE BACKGROUND. HAD PEOPLE NOT ey metetencnittrteietettietiee ecient 
CROWDED TO THEIR WINDOWS, IT IS PROBABLE THE INJURED WOULD HAVE BEEN FAR FEWER. (L.N.A.) 


S$ A BIZARRE SURVIVOR BEING EXTRICATED FROM THE 
\ WRECKAGE BY A SOLDIER: A DOLL WHICH WAS FOUND 
} UNDER THE BOMBER. (L.N.A.) 
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THIS GARDEN AIR-RAID SHELTER, WHICH WAS ONLY A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE CRATER Pe > THE ENTIRE CREW OF FOUR OF THE GERMAN BOMBER LOST THEIR 
MADE BY THE EXPLOSION, REMAINED INTACT. THE OWNERS HAD NOT GONE TO IT, ~ LIVES. THE R.A.F. GAVE THEM A FUNERAL WITH MILITARY HONOURS. 
HOWEVER, AS NO WARNING HAD BEEN SOUNDED. (Graphic.) { WREATHS WERE SENT BY THE R.A.F AND BY CIVILIANS (Topral.) 
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forces that worked so hard to control fires and rescue the injured, the damage 
would have been much greater. They responded excellently to the sudden call 
made upon them, in collaboration with the military and Air Force contingents 
who took control at the scene of the wreck. There was no panic or confusion; 
police, fire-fighters, ambulances and first-aid squads were promptly at their posts, 
and carried out their duties efficiently At least fifty houses were so badly 
damaged that they had to be demolished, and surveyors and valuers judged the 


gives some comfort Had Clacton been without the efficient and prompt A.R.P. | total damage at a round figure of £100,000 
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modern 
conditions have largely removed from war the element 
of personal adventure, the life of a special correspondent, 
seeking news as near as possible to the scene of action, 
does not seem to have changed so much in that respect. 
Such, at least, is the impression produced in “ FLIGHT 
FROM PoLaND.” By Cedric Salter (Faber; 7s. 6d.). 
From his experience during the Spanish Civil War, in which 
he represented two London papers, the author was well 
qualified for similar work in Central Europe. Shortly 
before Germany invaded Poland, he was in Paris looking 
for a job, and at the office of the Continental Daily Mail 
he got in touch with the Foreign Editor in London. The 


ensuing conversation shows how rapidly 
these matters are arranged: ‘“‘‘ Hello! Is 
that Salter? When could you leave for 


Warsaw ?’ ‘ To-morrow,’ I said on principle, 
without having worked it out. . . . I staggered 
out of the office some four minutes after I 
had entered it.’ 


It is one of those books which, without 
making sensational revelations, and necessarily 
precluded from giving the latest news, yet 
conveys just what the home reader wants— 
a vivid picture of places, people and events 
that came under the author’s own observation. 
Nor is the interest confined to Poland, for 
after an adventurous and frequently perilous 
escape from that country and its German 
conquerors, he also visited Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, and Hungary, and he gives 
many illuminating side-lights on the feeling 
of the various Balkan peoples towards each 
other, Germany, Italy, Russia and the Allies. 
In the exodus of Polish refugees after the 
Russian “stab in the back,”’ he succeeded in 
saving (and putting on their way to Bucharest 
and Paris) the wife and son of a land-owner 
whose castle and estate had been attacked 
in a peasant rising. He and his aged mother 
were afterwards shot by the Russians as aris- 
tocrats. The rescue of the beautiful widow is 
quite in the ‘‘ Scarlet Pimpernel ”’ style. 


Particularly interesting is Mr. Salter’s 
account of the Poles’ attitude to ourselves. 
At first it was enthusiastic. ‘‘ I was in the 
lobby of the Hotel Europejski,” he writes, 
‘““when the radio announced that England 
had declared war on Germany. The silence 
held through the playing of ‘God Save the 
King,’ and then pandemonium was let loose... . 


Almost immediately a vast crowd . . . swept 
along towards the British Embassy.’’ A few 
weeks later things were very different. When 
the Russians arrived, hundreds of Polish 


aeroplanes took refuge in flight to Rumania, 
and Mr. Salter talked with some of the interned 
pilots. ‘‘ After Marshal Smigly-Rydz, it was 
against the English that their chief reproaches 
were directed.’’ Elsewhere, recalling the original 
plan that bombers should fly to and fro across 
Germany between France and Poland, he 
remarks that something of the sort might 
have been possible at first, ‘‘ if only the Allied 
policy had not been based on the conviction 
that wars are won by dropping leaflets rather 
than bombs.”’ 


PILES OF SKIS AND 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


is far from being dry or heavy, and there is a much larger 
dose of light anecdote, reminiscence, dialogue, and enter- 
taining domesticities in the author’s family circle. He is a 
Harley Street physician who writes under a pseudonym, 
and the fact that his previous works include several detective- 
stories is a sufficient guarantee against pedantry or dullness. 
At any rate, you can take it from me that those ingredients 
are absent from the present prescription. Had the book 
reached me in time, I should have reviewed it last week. 


During the last war, the author tells us, he was an 
assistant to the consulting Psychologist to the B.E.F., 





TO BE PUT ABOARD A FRENCH TRANSPORT. 





SKI-STICKS FOR THE CHASSEURS ALPINS IN NORWAY WAITING 
(Central Press.) 


Particu- 
larly notable, 
as coming from a psychologist, are the author’s 
comments on Hitler’s mental state, which he diagnoses 
as schizophrenia, or  split-personality, apparently a 
kind of- Jekyll-and-Hyde condition. He also quotes 
reports of alleged eye-witnesses concerning — certain 
symptomatic seizures to which the Fuhrer is said to be 
subject. At the same time, the author rejects the theory 
that we are fighting only Hitler and Hitlerism, and declares 
on the contrary that the present régime has the support of 
the German people. Their mentality is the chief obstacle 
to a satisfactory new order in Europe after the present 
war. ‘‘ People to-day,” writes Anthony Weymouth, 
“are talking widely and loudly of Federal- 
ism: of the pooling of the nations’ 
resources. . . . The practical difficulty will 
be to persuade all the European nations to 
fall into line. Obviously, so long as you 
have a sovereign state with the extreme 
nationalism of Germany—and people in it 
who are taught and believe nonsense about 
their ethnic superiority to all other ‘ races ’"— 
you can scarcely expect to arrange a 
successful federal scheme.” 


We are reminded of Mr. Salter’s obser- 
vations in the Balkans when the above argu- 
ment is continued as follows: ‘‘ What about 
the petty jealousies between States? What 
about the adjustment of territorial bound- 
aries? At this very moment, as I write, the 
formation of a solid Balkan bloc—so badly 
needed at this very time—is being held up 
because Hungary wants Transylvania, and 
Rumania won’t give it up ; Bulgaria wants the 
province of Dobrudja, and Rumania doesn’t 
see her way to return it. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, are often selfish: and... pay 
dearly for it in the long run. I hope when 
European statesmen are making a new order 
they will remember this—and apply the 
moral, not only to the claims of other 
countries, but to their own.” 


. 


Comment from another angle on Balkan 
international jealousies occurs also in an 
attractive travel-book, which—except in one 
historical chapter—is concerned rather with 
scenery and social life than with politics. 
This volume is “‘ DANUBE STREAM.” By 
Lovett Fielding Edwards. With 2o Iillus- 
trations (Muller; 12s. 6d.). It is pointed 
out, with truth, that the Danube is generally 
involved in European political changes, and 
to-day it might be called a “‘ storm-centre ” 
(if a river 1750 miles long can be said to be 
the centre of anything). Referring to the 
settlement after the last war, the author 
suggests that, by impartial historians, “ the 
responsibility for the break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire will be laid at the door 
of the Hungarians. Had they been willing,” 
he continues, “to give the Slavs and 
Rumanians ‘similar rights and privileges to 
those which they demanded and obtained for 
themselves, it is probable that the Empire 
would not have broken up and, given a 
period of years, might even have become an 
even greater and more powerful unit by 








NORWAY. THE ONE 
NECESSARY BECAUSE, 
NORWAY HAS MANY LAKES AND PONDS WHICH BREED INSECTS. 


ON THE 
DESPITE A COOL 
THE RIGHT-HAND 


Mr. Salter describes entertainingly his per- TWO FRENCH SOLDIERS EQUIPPED FOR 
sonal experiences and impressions in the WEARING A MOSQUITO NET, 
Balkan countries he visited, with shrewd 


LEFT IS the adherence of free Serbia and Free 
CLIMATE, Rumania, in a vast federal Central European 





comments on their national characteristics 
and political tendencies. Especially inter- 
esting are his tribute to the strength and 
fidelity of Turkey and his account of the oil situation 
in Rumania and her vigorous defence preparations. In 
this latter connection he suggests: “A far more 
profitable line of endeavour would seem to be in 
creating binding alliances with all the other Balkan 
Powers. Rumania, I am convinced, would go a long way 
to give reality to some such alliance, as also, to a lesser 
degree, would Jugoslavia, Turkey and Greece 
It is not too much to hope that Mussolini's 


PICTURE SHOWS THE WARM AND WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
FRENCH MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


(Planet.) 


and worked at the treatment of shell-shock cases in a 
hospital at Abbeville. ‘‘My young adult life,’’ he writes, 
““ was submerged in a war with Germany—my middle-age 
is again to be spent in a similar atmosphere. You hear 
people say we mustn't hate the Germans. . . . But is there 
any other country in the world which, calmly and deliber- 
ately, would have plunged Europe into war, before the 





great influence in this part of the world 
will force into line Europe’s two bad little 
Hungary and Bulgaria. If he cannot, 
or will not, then—the deluge.’’ As to the 
general situation in Central Europe, and the 
question whether Germany can permanently 
hold down and assimilate territories acquired 
by conquest or annexation, Mr. Salter is 
optimistic from the Allied point of view, but 
deprecates too hasty attempts at self-liberation 


boys 





not definitely bespoken. 
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N view of the existing paper shortage, and the fact that the ‘no return” 
rule is now in operation, retail newsagents may not, in future, find it 
expedient to stock copies of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News"’ which are 
Readers will find it expedient to place a standing 
order, or orders, for the number of copies they require, either with their 
newsagent, or direct with the Publisher, ‘' The Illustrated London News,”’ 


32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 


WHICH IS ISSUED TO THE 


system, embracing Austrians, Hungarians, 
Rumanians and all the Southern Slavs. 
But the attitude of the Hungarians made 
such a scheme impossible. . . . The 
Hungarian ruling class belonged to the Middle Ages.” 


Another travel-book of topical interest, recording the 
experiences of two enterprising young English girls, is 
** Footprints IN FINLAND.” By Joan and Peggy Webster. 
With 29 Illustrations (Skeffington ; 12s. 6d.). Incidentally, 
they describe life in Helsinki (Swedish Helsingfors), and 
tell in outline the history of Finland and her 
earlier wars with Russia, and the origin of 
Finnish national epic, the Kalevala 
Lake Ladoga, by the way, which was so 
much “on the air’ during the recent Russo- 
Finnish war, is the largest lake in Europe. 


Later, I hope to deal with some at least of 
the following books bearing on the present and 
previous wars and Europe’s future, namely, 
“FEDERAL Union.” A Symposium (by 
22 well-known writers). Edited by M. 








by the nations concerned, ‘“ As soon as the 
Allies ... strike with even moderate means direct 
at the body of Germany, then conquered States will once 
again dangerously threaten the fabric of the German State.” 


While in the foregoing work we watch the vicissitudes 
of news-gathering amid the smoke and turmoil at the 
seat of war, in the next book we see the other end of the 
the news reaching home and its effect 
on those who read and discuss it. The book in question 
is ‘A Psycnorocist’s War-Time Diary.” By Anthony 
Weymouth (Longmans ; 12s. 6d.) Readers must not shy 
at the apparently implications of the word 

psychologist,” for whatever psychology the book contains 


reporting process 


austere 


memories of the ghastly shambles of 1914-18 had passed 
away?" Early in September he was placed in charge 
of the B.B.C. series of talks called “In England Now,” 
which involved getting four speakers a week, editing their 
scripts and introducing them. Hence he met so many 
notabilities that his pages teem with interesting conversa- 
tions and character-sketches. On the eve of war (Sept. 2), 
the author writes in his diary : “ It’s been a puzzling day. 
Germany is invading Poland and, in spite of our guarantee, 
we seem to be doing nothing. I should have thought 
that we ought to have bombed Germany immediately 
she went into Poland,” 


Chaning-Pearce (Cape; tos. 6d.); ‘ THE 
BATTLE OF THE RIVER Prare.” By Lord 
Strabolgi, R.N. With 94 Illustrations and Map (Hutchin- 
son; 7s. 6d.); “THe Navy at War.” By Bernard 
Stubbs. With 49 Illustrations (Faber; 8s. 6d.) ; * THE 
Nazis at War.” By Willi Frischauer (Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.) ; 
“Scapa Fiow.” The Account of the Greatest Scuttling 
of All Time. By Vice-Admiral von Reuter. Translated 
from the German. (Hurst and Blackett; 6s.); ‘ THE 
Sea Our Heritace.” By J. G. Lockhart. (Bles; 6s.); 
“Lire AND DeaTtTH OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC.” 
By Henry Buckley (Hamish Hamilton; 12s. 6d.) ; 
and “ In PLace or SPLENDOUR.” By Constancia de la Mora. 


With Portrait Frontispiece (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.) 
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HEIRLOOMS OF THE TSARS: RUSSIAN REGALIA DISPLAYED AT CHELSEA. 


EACH FLOWER A PEARL, WITH LEAVES SECRETLY IMMURED IN THE CHUDOV MONASTERY AT THE KREMLIN 

OF JADE: AN EXQUISITE LILY OF THE DURING THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION: A  PALITZA (ALTAR CLOTH) 

VALLEY BY FABERGE, FORMERLY IN THE USED AT ALL THE RUSSIAN CORONATIONS—PEARL-EMBROIDERED, WITH 
PALACE. AT ST. PETERSBURG. FINE CENTRE SAPPHIRE. 


PRESENTED BY A CHINESE EMPRESS TO THE RUSSIAN COURT 
AND AMONG THE FINEST EXTANT EXAMPLES OF CHINESE 
CARVING : THREE IVORY FIGURES, REPRESENTING KWAN-YU 
AND THE EMPEROR LIU-PEI’S WIVES. 
assistant “ 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT ICONOGRAPHIC DOCUMENT OF ITS TYPE, ENCRUSTED WITH GEMS THEMSELVES THE FAVOURITE IKON OF THE ILL-FATED NICHOLAS H., WHICH ALWAYS HUNG ON 
MOST PRECIOUS : ONE OF MANY TREASURES FROM THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN PALACES ON EXHIBITION THE WALL BY HIS BED IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT ST. PETERSBURG A MOSAIC 
AT 96, CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, IN AID OF THE FINLAND FUND OF THOUSANDS OF PIECES OF SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


Each of the rare pieces illustrated on this page is included in the valuable relics of Mr. Norman Weisz, of Hatton Garden, some years ago by the Soviet authorities In 
Russian State Regalia and art treasures of the Tsars from the former Imperial the Kazan Cathedral at St. Petersburg there was, until the Russian Revolution, when 
Russian palaces, which are now on exhibition, with other valuable loans, at Whistler's it disappeared, a famous miracle-working ‘‘ Black Virgin,"” which remained in the 
House, 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, in aid of the Finland Fund. The most pathetic | place of honour on the skonoslas. “We cannot say that this is the ikon now on 
in interest, from the fact that it always hung by the bedside of the murdered | view at Chelsea,”’ states an official of the Victoria and Albert Museum ; but we can 
Emperor, is the ikon (bottom; right), an example of mosaic work of great richness, say that it is that which took the place of the fourteenth-century painting and which 
while the excelling beauty and consummate artistry of the Chinese carvings, and since 1612, was venerated by multitudes in the Convent of the Holy Mother of 
of the Coronation Palitza from the Chudov Monastery in the Kremlin, are amply Kazan."" The encrustation of jewels, added during the past century and a half, 
revealed in the above illustrations The magnificent ikon of the Virgin of Kazan includes great emeralds, fine oriental rubies and magnificent diamonds of first water, 
reached London through the hands of a Polish collector as the result »f recent well as sapphires and baroque pearls. It is interesting to note that 96, Cheyne 


events in Eastern Europe, after havi previously been offered to its present owner, Walk has frequently afforded refuge and hospitality to distinguished exiles 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


May 11, 1940 

















FILMS AND OPINION. 
HE film of ‘‘Gone With the Wind,” of which I 
said something in my last article, has been so 
much the largest matter of the year, in actual extent 
and even in merit, as well as in finance, and has also 
appeared as a lonely Triton among so many minnows 
of the screen, that I do not hesitate to refer to it again. 
The war has made all nations more sensible than 
ever of the power of the arts to affect opinion, and 
we must accordingly take note of the way in which 
the makers of a highly successful picture have handled 
some extremely inflammable material. 

The United States are still, to some extent, two 
nations, and ‘‘ Gone With the Wind ”’ is the saga of 
one of them, including the period of its severe defeat 
in battle by the other, followed by the agonies of 
commercial and social chaos. But far the greater 
part of America’s wealth and population are not in 
the deep South, whose sufferings this story tells, and 
the fiim had to be easily saleable all over the con- 
tinent. None the less, the film, like the book, does, 
I think, put the case for the South in a very valuable 
way, chiefly because it never seems to put the case 
at all. 

It explains what the Southern gentry thought of 
the North’s incursion in their affairs, and it shows how 
the old South lived ; it does not, of course, justify 
slavery, but the superb acting, for example, of the 
old black Mammy, and the way in which her part is 
written, does at least suggest that domestic workers 
of this kind were not only as well treated in a decent 
Southern home as they would be while wage-earning 
in the North, but also that they enjoyed a freedom of 

























LENI (JANE BRYAN) AND DR. DAVID NEWCOME (PAUL 
MUNI) IN “‘ WE ARE NOT ALONE,” BASED ON THE NOVEL 
BY JAMES HILTON, AT THE WARNER THEATRE. 


speech among their owners which they might never 
have been allowed to practise among employers. A 
rich Yankee lady of 1860 would, I fancy, have sacked 
an old Mammy who was as candid as this one, and 
left her to take her chance of starvation in the cold 
streets of a ‘ free’’ city. 

There is wisely no effort to idealise the Southern 
gentry. They are given their virtues; they have 
tradition and taste and build beautiful homes. But 
they can be gossipy, shallow, conceited, and plunge 
into war with small comprehension of the impending 
ruin, Because they are not idealised, they are like- 
able and credible, and the picture of them has now 
proved acceptable to people in all parts of the States 
and of the world. That is where the craftsmen of 
the Selznick production, as well as the authoress, 
Miss Mitchell, have been clever. Out of years and 
themes of bitter animosity, they have made a story 
about one side; yet it is not a one-sided story, but a 
story that anybody can like. 

That unstressed use of past history to present a 
point of view brings us to the present use of the 
camera for the exercise of influence upon opinion. 
In wartime the film can do two things. It can give 
the facts, thus amplifying the printed record of the 
news bulletins. In its news-reels, or in such films as 
‘For Freedom” (at the Stoll), it can make the 
screen do the work of the war-correspondent. The 
latter is certainly not a partial or unfair presentation 
of recent history and tells the plain story of two naval 
engagements, the battle of the River Plate and the 
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GARBO’S LEADING MAN IN “ NINOTCHKA,”’ MELVYN DOUGLAS, 
AS KENNY WILLIAMS IN “ THE AMAZING MR. WILLIAMS,” 
AT THE REGAL CINEMA ; WITH JOAN BLONDELL 

AS MAXINE CARROLL. 


rescue from the ‘Altmark,’’ with 
straightforward vigour and_ excellent 
photography. 


That picture, which will now be 
generally released, can certainly be called 
propaganda, but I cannot see that it 
contains anything in the least unfair. 
Indeed, in the matter of the treatment 
of the prisoners on the 
“ Altmark,”’ it is singularly 
reticent and, in so far as 
it presents the German 
Navy in action, there is 
nothing for Germany to 
complain about. The earlier 
portions of the film are a 
synopsis of recent history, 
a “ photo-montage’’ essay 
in hustled head-lines, re- 
calling the years of tension 
and showing how bad things 
led to worse. It is rapidly, 
ingeniously handled : also, I 
believe, fairly. I fail to see 
how any reasonable neutral 
could accuse this film of 


THE CONVENTIONAL JESSICA NEWCOME (FLORA ROBSON) 


STERNLY REGARDS LENI (JANE BRYAN) AND GERALD 
(RAYMOND SEVERN): A SCENE FROM “ WE ARE NOT ALONE.” 


Edmund Goulding has directed and James Hilton partly adapted this 
film based on the latter’s novel of the same title. aul Muni plays the 
part of an English country doctor in 1914, who engages an Austrian 
dancer stranded in England as a governess for his little boy. Through 
a tragic mistake on the child's part the doctor's wife, Jessica, is poisoned, 
and circumstantial evidence inculpates the doctor and governess. 
The story ends in the parting of Leni and Dr. Newcome, both under 
sentence of death, when he tells her “ we are not alone in suffering 
injustice.” 








over-stating the case against the Nazi policy 
and methods. The word propaganda is an ugly 
and a clumsy one, and has now earned a bad name 
for obvious reasons. But in a world where every- 
body is stating a case at the top of his voice, 
it would be the most ridiculous folly to remain 
silent and to leave our own cause to take its 
chance among the din. But the methods of self- 
assertion must be carefully considered and adapted 
to the philosophy for which one stands. Those who 
are claiming to be the defenders of reason against rage 
must speak with reason’s voice, not rage’s clamour. 
Therefore our film publicity must be worthy of our 
political professions. 

The film ‘“‘ For Freedom’ does seem to me to 
be thus moderate and mannerly in its projection of 
the Allied case. Also it is first-rate in craftsmanship 
and first-rate as entertainment. The Shepherd’s Bush 
studios had the precious advantage of the Services’ 
co-operation, and the sailors themselves play their 
actual part on the screen in many episodes. If 
British opinion needs this kind of tonic, the dose is 


“T's A DATE,” AT THE LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE : DEANNA DURBIN 
(RIGHT), IN HER FIRST GROWN-UP ROLE AS PAMELA DRAKE, CONFRONTS 


HER MOTHER AND RIVAL, GEORGIA DRAKE (KAY FRANCIS), 
AND JOHN ARLEN (WALTER PIDGEON). 


certainly well compounded. 
beneficially abroad. 

A change from sea to air and ships to ‘planes 
was afforded by “‘ Twenty Thousand Men a Year,”’ a 
film about America’s prentice airmen on view at the 
London Pavilion. The story of this was trivial and 
dull, but the final shots of flight over and amid the 
peaks of the Grand Canyon were tremendous. I have 
heard so much of the Grand Canyon from people who 
have seen it, and regard it as one of the supreme 
wonders of the world, that I was very glad to get these 
fantastic glimpses of the mightiest fissure in the earth’s 
antique and rugged crust. 


It should also operate 


The photography of aero- 
planes in flight, especially when undergoing fearful 
hazards, is, I suppose, to some extent done with 
models, and properly so, since life ought not to be 
endangered for our entertainment. But the Canyon, 
as here laid bare by the camera, must be the real 
thing. It is odd that one should go to a film 
about the air in order to find the amazing truth 
about the earth. 

I should like to have seen Arizona and Colorado 
in colour, but that is too much to ask of a camera- 
craft which is desperately engaged in “ shooting ”’ 
Nature in its most remote, formidable and even 
freakish grandeur. The outline of the peaks and the 
abruptness of the chasms are terrific, with or with- 
out the aid of colour. For those who want escape 
into a rosier and kindlier world, the ‘‘ Swanee River ”’ 
film at the Gaumont, a Zanuck production in 
Technicolor, is a large and lavish offering. Here, 
as in ‘‘ Gone With the Wind,"’ is Southern warmth ; 
but there is a great deal more of 
melody, for Mr. Al Jolson is 
piccaninnies are in full voice 


Southern 
there, and the 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHS ON STAMPS: A CONTRAST TO THE “PENNY BLACK.” 


RoyaL Portraits BY BERTRAM PARK AND Marcus ADAMS. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE POSTAGE STAMPS COMPARED WITH THE ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS FROM WHICH THEY WERE TAKEN. 


This year's Stamp Centenary has a special interest in that the House of Windsor | photographs taken by Mr. Bertram Park adjoining them, the first Newfoundland 
(in the person of Queen Victoria) was the first royal line to have a portrait upon a | issues on which appeared the heads of our present King and Queen, as Duke 
| 


postage stamp—on the famous “‘ penny black." That precedent has been increasingly and Duchess of York, and those of Princess Elizabeth taken by Mr. Marcus 
followed, as is shown by stamps of the Empire shown on this page, bearing heads Adams. It is of interest to note with the Canadian issues that although King 
not only of holders of the throne but of other members of the Royal Family George VI. is shown in uniform when he was Duke of York, after his accession he 
Newfoundland’s traditional loyalty to the Mother Country has always found one is shown in “ mufti,”’ the first time the monarch has so appeared on a British stamp 
expression in her stamps, which have often been the first to bear the heads of the | Mr. Park, whose photographs are shown on this page with the stamps for which 


younger members of the Royal Family. On this page we show, with the original | they were used, has provided the royal portraits for several Empire stamps 
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VICTORIAN FANTASY. 
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WARTIME. 
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flower-spray in high relief. The outside is dark blue, 
with the flower visible through the circles of plain glass. 
There are innumerable variations, from tightly- 








HESE things — which look a trifle dull in a 
photograph—are glass paper-weights. They are 
colourful, neat and uncommonly gaudy, warranted to 
set highbrow teeth on edge and, it must be confessed, 
amusing. What is more, if one may judge by recent 
auction prices, they are valuable. There’s a vogue 
for them, especially in America, 
and when nine appeared in a 
sale a fortnight ago one, which 
happened to be dated, made as 
much as £26. Unlike most things 
made of glass, they take a deal 
of breaking, and perhaps it is 
this which accounts for their 
present popularity. One can best 
describe the majority of them 
as looking like particularly solid 
pin-cushions in the manner of 
those tightly-packed little Vic- 
torian posies, but there are 
several varieties, each of them 
faintly comic to the eyes of 1940. 
When Mr. Pickwick settled down 
quietly after his adventurous 
travels, with Sam Weller and the 
pretty housemaid, he undoubtedly 
acquired one for his writing-desk. 
They belong to an era of horse- 
hair furniture, of wool or lace 
antimacassars, and of wax fruit 
under glass domes—FEarly Vic- 
torian to us, Louis Philippe to 
the French. Indeed, most of 
them—and all the really good 
specimens—are French: coarser 
ones were turned out at Stour- 
bridge (not, apparently, at 
Bristol), and rather poor imitations are produced 
to-day somewhere in Scotland. 

Whereas the paper-weights themselves are not easily 
broken, bottles or goblets in which they are incor- 
porated are, in the nature of things, more fragile-— 
so scent bottles with solid millefiori bases and stoppers 


A VASE WITH PAPER-WEIGHT BASE FLANKED 


packed honeycomb patterns to spirals. Fig. 8 is an 
oddity. It is divided into six sections by circles of 
pink canes with green centres ; in the centre of each 
section is an animal cameo ; in the centre of the whole 
a butterfly cameo. Ground—pink and white, remi- 
niscent of Plymouth rock. This happens to be dated 
1848, and the date—if any—is normally found in very 
small figures on one of the honeycombs. A similar 
piece is seen in Fig. 6—green canes on a pink and white 
ground, animal cameos and a man’s head in the centre. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


but most people seem to prefer the weights in which 
a single flower or fruit or insect—pink or red or green-—— 
appears to be embedded beneath the glass on a ground 
of white closely-set spirals: such as the spray of 
fuchsia in Fig. 5, or the pink convolvulus in Fig. 7. 

The process used was apparently simple, but re- 
quired a good deal of skill. Once the ornament— 
flower or whatnot—had been built up it was, I am 
informed, placed face downwards and surrounded by 
an open-top ring. Into this was poured molten 
glass. When this was sufficiently cooled, the ring 
was removed, and the whole mass—semi-solid glass 
with the ornament embedded in it—dipped and 
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THE LATEST VOGUE IN “ VICTORIANA.” GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS TO BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY’S ON MAY 22. IN THE TOP ROW ARE (CENTRE) 
BY A PAIR OF SCENT-BOTTLES AND STOPPERS; AND BELOW ARE TWO PAPER-WEIGHTS, THAT ON 


THE RIGHT REVEALING A FLOWER INSIDE THROUGH PLAIN GLASS CIRCLES, 


A different class is represented by a series of portrait 
heads of various popular personalities—fair-sized 
cameos embedded in plain glass without colour decora- 
tion. Favourite subjects were Kossuth, Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Walter Scott. 





ENGAGINGLY VARIED DESIGNS ENHANCE THE CHARM OF THESE PAPER-WEIGHTS, SUCH AS IN THE TOP ROW 
PINK AND WHITE GROUND, WITH ANIMAL CAMEOS IN THE CENTRE ; in time, and of those interiors described so 


FUCHSIA ON SPIRAL GROUND; (CENTRE) GREEN CANES ON 
(RIGHT) PINK CONVOLVULUS ON SPIRAL GROUND; AND 
(CENTRE) RED, WHITE AND BLUE R 


like those of Fig. 1 are not often seen, nor a vase 
like that of Fig. 3, with its brilliantly coloured, varie 
gated base and salmon-pink spiral rings. That is 
one type 

Another is the paper-weight of Fig. 4. Thecentre 
part within the outer casing consists of a coloured 


BELOW (LEFT), PINK CANES WITH GREEN CENTRES, DATED 
ADIATING SPOKES; AND (RIGHT) A PINK DAHLIA, 


One sometimes finds the pattern of the entire 
piece provided by a single flower, as in Fig. 10, where 
a pink dahlia with striped petals covers the whole 
area, or by a purely geometrical arrangement of 
radiating spokes and spirals (Fig. 9), as gay and as 
patriotic as anyone could wish in red, white and blue ; 


shaped until a thick, rounded lens was formed. The 

base was sometimes star cut. A later and, of 

course, a much quicker method was to cover a 

transfer picture with glass, but that produces a 

very shoddy effect by comparison. 

These by-products of the popular art of the period 
must exist in hundreds, and it is probable that 
in most cases their owners are unaware of the 
vogue for them: indeed, they probably despise 
them as mere brightly-coloured Victoriana, 
admirably designed as gifts from top-hatted 
missionaries to dusky savages on South Sea 
islands, which is merely another way of saying 
that they attract children of all ages— what 
small child at a Christmas party does not choose 
the pink-and-white blancmange rather than the 
plain white? But there is more in them than 
that: they are engaging records of an age 
which was not long ago regarded with con- 
tempt, but is now beginning to take shape as 
not at all a dull period when nothing really 
happened : in a way, they are as much a land- 
mark of their time as Sir Charles Barry’s Houses 
of Parliament, or the novels of Charles Dickens. 
How odd is the change from the impeccable 
style of most minor ornaments of the last years 
of the eighteenth century to the bright, gaudy 
naturalism of these little objects of the 1840's ! 
It is as if people, a trifle bored by good clean 
lines, forgot all about the beauty of form and 
thought of nothing but colour. Was it a 
natural reaction, or was it brought about by 
something else—the increasing smoke of a 
great manufacturing country ? Such academic 
speculation is not to everyone’s taste: what- 
ever the obscure reasons which launched these 
things successfully upon the market—and they 
must have had an enormous sale for a few 
years—they remain faintly sentimental records 
of a period which is bound to attract more 

(cpr), and more notice from collectors as it recedes 


1848; faithfully in France by Honoré Balzac and in 
less detail in England by Dickens. Probably 
someone with time on his hands will, in due 

course, find out exactly what factories in France 
produced the better sort of glass paper-weight (in 
a few cases indicated by a letter before the date) 
at the moment, no information of this kind seems 
to be available The pieces illustrated appear in 
a sale at Sotheby's on May 22. 
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Cable and Telegraphic Address: “ ABINITIO WESDO,” LONDON Telephones: MAYfair 6682 (3 lines) 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY & CO., 
34-35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


beg to announce that they will sell by auction at the end of May and beginning of June 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS, ESQ. (Sold by Order 
of Mrs. Eumorfopoulos and of the Executors) and of HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, ESQ. 


Each Sale begins at 11 o’clock precisely 





SALE, MAY 22nd— 
A rare Glass Paperweight 





Jacob Epstein . 
SALE, JUNE 14th—Bronze Head of a Girl Pablo Picasso 


SALE, JUNE 12th--Group of three Children 


June 13th.—The Very Choice Collection of 
CHINESE CERAMICS, Jade and _ Hardstone 
Carvings, etc., including examples of Early Chinese 
Pottery, Porcelain of the Ming and Ch’'ing 
Dynasties, etc., the property of Harcourt John- 
stone, Esq. 


Illustrated Catalogues, 10 Plates, price 5s. 


June 14th.—Valuable SCULPTURE, the pro- 
perty of Harcourt Johnstone, Esq., including a 
very fine Greek female Torso, a pair of ormolu 
Nymphs by Falconet, busts by Epstein, etc. ; also 
a finely-woven TAPESTRY after D. Teniers, Jun., 
1683, by J. Le Clerc, together with MODERN 
Pottery, Bronzes and SCULPTURE, the property 
of the late George Eumorfopoulos, Esq., including 
SALE, JUNE 5th—Fine Flemish Tapestry Panel of St. Veronica, works by Epstein, Mestrovic, et¢ 


31 ins. high ; 22} wide, 16th Century ; 
Illustrated Catalogues, 7 Plates, price 4s 





DATES OF SALES 


May 16th.—ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
May 17th.—ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE. 
May 2oth-21st.—BOOKS. 
*May 22nd.—FINE GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS. 
*May 23rd.—ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
GEMS. 

June 4th.—SILVER AND JEWELS 

Catalogues may be had 

* Illustrated Catalogues available 


May 28th-31st.—The Renowned Collection of 
CHINESE CERAMICS and Works of Art formed by the 
late George Eumorfopoulos, Esq., representative of all 
periods, from the Shang Yin Dynasty 1700 B.C. to the 
reign of the Emperor K'ang Hsi, 1700 A.D 
Illustrated Catalogues, 53 Plates (13 1m colour), price {1 Is 

Plain Catalogues, 1 


June sth and 6th.—The Fine Collection of PERSIAN 
CERAMICS. Important ISLAMIC GLASS, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman ANTIQUITIES and Western 
MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 
formed by the late George Eumorfopoulos, Esq 

Illustrated Catalogues, 29 Plates, price tos. 6d 


June 12th. Ol! PAINTINGS AND WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, including works by Raoul Dufy, 
P. Gauguin, Henri Matisse, A. Modigliani, P. K. Picasso, 
etc., the property of the late George Eumorfopoulos, 
Esq., also a series of water-colour drawings by T. Row 
landson, Paintings by T. Gainsborough, Richard Wilson 
Claude Monet, Richard Sickert, Augustus John, etc., the 
property of Harcourt Johnstone, Esq 





SALE, JUNE 13th—One of a Pair of fine K'ang H ‘ , S ot] me Ta 
Decatie Verte Vases, 264 ea ng risi Illustrated Catalogues, 9 Plates price 45 6d SALE, MAY 28th A Fine Te'u Chou Vase. 12] ins 
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i] THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


ee with the cycle-tracks, the dual carriageway and the greatly reduced 
amount of traffic, the Great West Road could be quite a fast highway 
nowadays were it not for the black-out masking of the traffic lights at the 
various crossings. The other day I was motoring along it at the wheel of a 
14-litre M.G. saloon, a car that cruises effortlessly at 60 m.p.h., and I found 
that it was necessary to slow down to 40 m.p.h. and even less when approach- 
ing the lights, because it was impossible to distinguish the tiny cross of red or 
green in daylight beyond a certain distance. Later on, at Henley-on-Thames, 
I discovered how this problem can be tackled by an enterprising local authority. 





By Appointment to the late King George V. 

















A SEDANCA COUPE ON A 4}-H.P. BENTLEY CHASSIS, PHOTOGRAPHED ON SALISBURY 
PLAIN FRAMED IN THE LOVELY SETTING OF FONTHILL ABBEY GROUNDS, FORMER 
HOME OF THE STRANGE AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK.” 


This fine model, designed by Jack Barclay and made by James Young, of Bromley, has 

patent parallel opening doors and carries a complete canteen. Only a ruined tower remains 

to-day of the original ‘‘ Beckford’s Folly,” the Abbey mansion which once represented the 
most fantastic specimen of eighteenth-century Gothic architecture. 





The traffic lights in the main street of the town “ stood out a mile,”’ because 
one half of the disc of each light was unmasked. The little criss-cross slits 
are only used at night-time. 

Permission to do this has been given by the Ministry of Transport, but so 
far only one or two local authorities have taken advantage of it. I think this 
is a pity, because, quite apart from the question of reducing one’s cruising 
speed, as on the Great West Road, the normal black-out mask on traffic lights 
makes the lights so easily overlooked in daytime that it should be dispensed 
with wherever and whenever possible. I realise that this involves a man being 
employed to take the masks down in the morning and put them back again 
at nightfall, but if Henley-on-Thames can afford to do this I should have. 
thought other towns could do the same in the interests of national safety. 


— ome 











Light Polished Walnut Cabinet with one drawer and 
fitted lid, containing Regent Plate “ Warwick”’ pattern 
Spoons and Forks and flat xylonite-handled Cutlery with 
French shape Rustless Steel blades, 104 pieces as follow :- 





12 Table Forks 12 Tea Spoons 12 Cheese Knives 
6 Table Spoons 6 Egg spoons | pair Meat Carvers 
12 Soup Spoons 2 Sauce Ladies | pair Game Carvers 


12 Dessert Forks | pair Sugar Tongs | Steel 

12 Dessert Spoons = 2 Table Knives Complete 223.10.0 
If fitted with the same pieces in “* Warwick” pattern in 
Sterling Silver, xvlonite-handled cutlery, the price is 


B43. 10. 0. or with Ivory-handled cutlery 851. 10. @ 








Of all wedding gifts, a canteen of cutlery 
is the most welcomed. The complete 
canteen illustrated is of beautiful design. 
The wood is of pale walnut, and the 
cabinet is a most distinguished piece of 
furniture. As the list beneath the illus- 
tration shows, everything needed is 
included although its price is only £23.10.0. 
If you cannot call at the showrooms, 
our catalogue will be sent on request. 


6s ey 
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ECHOES OF A LATE SPRING: WILD DAFFODILS BEING PICKED BY THE OWNERS 
OF A WOLSELEY “‘ TWELVE ’’—SOMEWHERE IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 





What a delightful car the 1}-litre M.G. is to drive! It has that feel of 
the thoroughbred machine that is so distinctive in fact but so difficult to 


THE GOT DSMITHS SILV RS describe in words. Perhaps the best way to put it is to say that every con- 
J ] | & trol is positively responsive to the driver’s movements, and that the car rides 
the road in such a confident manner that the driver has the: comforting 
COMPANY LTD knowledge that at any speed within its capabilities there is a wide margin of 
safety. During the course of my run I reached a speed of 80 m.p.h. on one 
occasion and 70 m.p.h. many times, curves being taken at this speed in a way 
that bore witness to the racing experience that lies behind the design and 

112 REGENT STREET ° LOND ON e Wi specification of every M.G. 
Indeed, so satisfying was the performance of the car from the speed point 
of view that I had to remind myself with almost incredulity that it was pro- 
pelled by a four-cylinder engine of only 12 h.p. rating. It is one thing to make 


a 1}-litre car capable of 80 m.p.h. by cutting everything to the finest limits 
Continued om page 644 


WARNING: —~NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE. TELEPHONE : REGENT 302! 
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UNLIKE 
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In the British Tradition 


In every quarter of the globe, you will hear people 
say “It is British—it is the best.” Everywhere British 
goods are accepted as the finest, and of all the British 


cars built to-day, none more truly reflects this tradition 


automatically 
a . te cents: 

than the Alvis. Its engineering excellence, its many the blade 

(so thot both edges 


- 5 . F . , ? shave alike) 
refinements, are still maintained in the limited produc- 


tion which continues notwithstanding this company’s 


great and ever-increasing output of important work 
| ages retrieve e@¢ 
fallen —_— \ 


for His Majesty’s Forces. 


ALVis LIMITED, COVENTRY 
London Sales and Service Depot: Great West Rd.. Brentford. Phone: Kaling 2064-6 


A range of cars can also be inspected at 103 New Bond Street, Wi 


iS pir “ston 


Fouuilt throughout 


Four-point- Three, £99§ 5 and with an 


The 12/70 from Laas. ‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 






The “Silver Crest,” £5955 
Lhe Speed 25 from £735. 


iN-V- 20) Sr Ln ol 
| BLADES 3 for | 5 forl’8 | 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers 
Made by JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD 














BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 
P Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens. Piers, Baths, Ete 
all over the world. 
Com im Slot’ Turnstiles 
SuWH BAILEY ACe ld 
SALFORD 5 





YOU ne 


JUDGE & JURY 


You are a very important person. The 


















































ulacturer must speak to you, he \ PR ae f TAKE - TO - PIECES MODEL OF 
ok Gy Ws sane bation. fou. Ee is Britains Spa supreme for RMS. "QUEEN MARY’ 


lay his Case 








you can’t judge on meri ines Vou De de interior may 
tod chal merits oe You ( i H EALTH and HOLI DAY be ex vd a { rrect d to sc 
choose between two brands of tooth The ‘ALL- INCLUSIVE CURE’SCH EME eee on nied oie a e y net 
paste, two makes of soap, two brews provides you with Medical Attention, reference to @ guide supplied 64 

of ale, unless you have all the facts Waters. and all treatments at oe A cerAnd | ee Ie 
betore you And it’s be rape _ A FE | xX E D F Ee E extra. Elsewhere abroad 2/6 extra. 
doesn't want you to overlook a goor LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 
oe ee eee eS TAKE A CURE & HOLIDAY THIS YEAR! 23 FETTER LANE, LONDON, £.C.4 
gee ngetea dd seme ert tare TRAVEL BY RAIL—MONTHLY RETURN TICKETS 


Buc TH 







that make his goods verv much worth ANY TRAIN ANY DAY FROM ANYWHERE ; THERE Nt NO B 


FREE LITERATURE from ' B"’ Wilshere, Information Bureau Bux TH 


buying. H 


1H pi are 
_ OE NE NS BE GEE A TREE NT AE EMU CHUB a) ae | ES 
& PROFIT BY THEM Al 


: THERE I¢ 
Issued by The Advertising Association 
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THE 


ILLUSTRATED 





if you are interested in 


EXPORT .. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” is not 


a trade or technical paper, but its readership extends 


into every country of the world. For more than three 
generations British people in prominent positions have 
sent this great paper to friends and relatives overseas. 


They do so toeday, to the extent that, in addition to 
the 12°, of total circulation which goes overseas direct, 
a further 36%, (proved by extensive reader investigation) 
send their,copy overseas AFTER HOME READING. 
No less than 12 people read each copy. 


Many great British institutions sowed the seeds of their 
first export business by advertising in ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News.” 


British and foreign merchants, buyers in every import- 
ing and exporting country—large and small—read and 
study this dependable, authoritative paper, for they find 
it wherever they go between Singapore and Seattle, 
from Cape Town to Helsingfors and far beyond. Great 
industrialists and all men of position at home; men who 
control big purchases for delivery overseas — they, too, 
read this paper regularly. 


If you seek export connections, make your announce- 
ments consistently in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
If you have an export business, do as so many world- 
renowned firms do, Put your advertisements into the pages 
of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,’’ and there is no country 
in the world into which your message will not penetrate. 


It ¢s an interestine stor) Ile vuvite you to ask us to 
10 you at leneth, ( Ir, your appoint d adn rlisino OWN sel 
Dp add 0 advi v¢ on. I] rile to | i Ld rlisenent 
32-34, S/. Bride Street, London, 1:.C.4 Cli Ntral 





tell it 


7] ill 


/ re for, 


ILOIO 





CONDITIONS OF SALE 


AND SUPPLY I ! 
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Continu 


a ae 
and or tuning-up the 


the slightest 
But the M.G. possesses none of 


engine until it pinks at provocation and 


oils-up plugs in traffic as a matter of course 


these drawbacks really comfortable, solidly-built, well- 
the 
Its engine does not pink, however rough one is with the accelerator-pedal 


and while it 


In coachwork it is a 


equipped saloon, such as would satisfy most fastidious armchair fancier. 


even on Pool’ petrol, which is remarkable repays a generous 
use of the gear-box with an exhilarating surge as the revolution-counter swings 
upwards, it will throttle down to a crawl in top and third gears, for all the world 
like a sedate family saloon At its natural cruising gait of 60 m.p.h. the engine 
is practically inaudible, the only sound of one’s progress being the rush of air 
round the windscreen. The gear-change, with its visible gate and sturdy, 
remote-control lever, is child’s play from the very first moment one takes over 
the car, and the Lockheed brakes could not be sweeter and yet firmer in action 

I could not fault the coachwork in any respect. 
quietly, and they fit properly, so that there are no draughts round one’s legs 
This is largely helped in front by the double air-spaced bulkhead between the 
with the result that neither nor draughts 
Ventilation without currents of 


swivelling quarter-lights in the rear windows 


The doors shut easily and 


engine and the interior heat, fumes 
disturb the front 


obtained by means of 


passengers piercing alr 1S 
The particular car I tried was finished in two shades of green, light body 
The interiot1 
with real woodwork for the facia and window panels, and a general air of 
dignity and quiet good taste 


and dark wings, with biscuit-hued upholstery finish is first-class, 
The steering-column is extensible, and the driving 
position restful yet compatible with complete control on the part of the driver. 
The instrument-dials “ functionalism,”’ if I may be per- 
mitted to use an ugly but descriptive modern word. A detail that will appeal 
to the keen owner-driver is the tray of tools, each in its appropriate nest, built 


combine art with 


into the lid of the lugggage-boot 

Mr. Cecil Kimber has been building M.G.s since 1923, an enthusiasti 
motorist making cars for fellow-enthusiasts IXvery new model has been taken 
on a searching long-distance Continental test by ‘* tim” himself, and no man 
has been a sterner critic of his own creations it is this individual touch 


backed by the unlimited resources of Lord Nuffield’s great organisation, of which 
the M.G. concern is a part, that makes the M.G. such an attractive motor-car. 


‘PERIL AT END HOUSE,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


. all good detective plays the finger of suspicion should quiver on the just 
and the unjust as uncertainly as the needle of a compass in a whirlpool. 
In this respect Major Arnold Ridley’s adaptation of Miss Agatha Christie’s 
novel is all that it should be. Actually, the only character whom the audience 
cannot suspect of the murder is M. Hercule Poirot ; and in a lesser degree his 
obtuse friend, Captain Hastings. That keen-witted detectives invariably choose 
uch stupid companions is a convention for which the late Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
and his Dr. Watson must be held responsible. In the first scene of this play, 
murder is attempted on the terrace of an hotel. At first one suspects the 
waiter, for he wears such an obvious wig one feels it must be a disguise. How- 
ever, one hears no more of him, so one is forced to the conclusion that he really 


was a bald waiter economically attempting to hide his shame from the world. 
The scene next moves to end House,’’ situated at St. Loo, Cornwall, where 
is the best mackerel - fishing Here, naturally, suspicion becomes” very 

rife There is a round-shouldered housekeeper who creeps around with 
the stealthiness of a panther Every moment one expects her to pounce on a 


\ustralia 
fo one critic’s ear his accent is so 


the gentleman from 


mother around in an invalid chair 


victim Then there is who wheels his crippled 
\merican 
that he was suspected of a forged passport as well as of attempted murder But 
here Phen there was 
the 


pe er 


again the amateur sleuth was led up the wrong garden-path 
Face at the Window 

Not at anything in particular 
lunati 


and then a furtive 
Just He, it 
asylum He 


kkvery now countenance would 


might 
certainly 


peer be allowed to 


leak out, had escaped from oa helped to com 


plicate the plot, for homicidal maniacs lurking in the shrubbery are just the 
thine to distract the amateur solutionist’s attention from the real culprit, who 
plays the piano so meltingly between deeds of blood Poirot (pronounced 
Pierrot for comedy ettect) 1s the sort of role that fine actor Mr. Francis | 


Sullivan can take in his stride with his legs tied together 
Miss Olga Edwardes 


A young South African 
mising début on the West End stage 


actress, makes a pre 


IN QUEST OF THE ELEPHANT- ANT.—« 








uid im any event can but save time and disclose objects tor closer inspection) ; once 
ir. traveller had to be landed on a ind-bank, trom which they had to swim 
because of rising wate i tew alligators would not have added to their comfort 
On the streams travel is by woodskin boat,” and rapids are plentiful In the forest 
the tree-tops miake thick a ceiling that there is but a green filtered light Lhe 
tmacaws and butterflies are gorgeous, but the damp overpowering and sometime 
Dr. Zahl produce in effect of terror Here, for imstancee he is on his feeling 
when he had groped to the base of his great new Uits Fall much higher than 
Kaietur and a lea lf it vol domi time ivher than Niagara.” He 
va it the bottor ta thousand-foot ree ifter serambli through festoons of thick 
per and t ppe boulde 1 roarit I | I t 
ist the roa pl deus into rt 1 \\ t , tar 
pl passed [ une ta] per | rise ‘ 
l 1 e deat l | 
| k a i | Ve l | ed I i 
i Iw rrified | t i lal 
lia nal t 1d l ha 1 vit 
ne pe \ read iq 
end t | il pe i It i t t la | t toa hak 
ibeout trike tilled 1 plex ' 
fatigu iw 1 roa I ‘ rait 
twilight, the mu ! t Py ive ' 
vall t nplete I t I i 1 1 € i 
tate p i p 1 1 t itv. the I 
master i ut H ' Ind C ery ba iW 
it But it Lt 1 ha ’ ‘ 
Parad 
ript 
d | 
i i Vuite 
pica iund-t \ ec | 
Kings Wood, M Attlee and \ Maxt 
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i - The Art of the Postage S | 
OUR AAU CIN VAN By Charles F. Ingram. — eS ——- 3 





RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on « Sea 

















We special- 
ise in the 
postally used 
K.G.V. sets. 











Remember, they Now is the 
are all obsolete time to com- 
and rising in plete before prices 
price: secure again rise. Cata- 
them while our logue of the Jubilee Complete your set 
stocks last. Com- — stamps and varieties, at to-day’s low 
plete list on mint and used, on prices ! Let us know 
equest request. your missing items 
Bi in JUBILEES or 
CORONATIONS 
and we will make 
THE you a special price 
* PHILATECTOR " to complete your set 
é é < LJ 
WATERMARK Write for our Cata 
DETECTOR logue and Handbook 





How to Start a 


Stamp Collection, 

No more messy benzine etc.—100 paxes, fully 

No more spoiled stamps illustrated. Offers of 

all the above and 

The only instrument of its kind that will numerous other at 

effectively reveal watermarks without tractive bargains, sets 

the aid of benzine showing them when single stamps. single 
all other methods have failed. SWITCH ON, 


country collections 
packets and albums 
ete., in fact. every 

thing for the stamp 


TURN A KNOB AND THE WATERMARK STANDS 


OUT ILLUMINATED 
17 6 including battery and spare bulb 

Postage 6d. Abroad extra, collector FREE for 
dd. Postage 


H:A.WALLACE 


| NAY"94, OLD BROAD ST.LONDON, EC 2. Phone:NAT 799 2(2unts) 

















| THE WORLD'S FIRST STAMP : 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK 
Issued 6th May, 1840 











ihe Centenary of the famous ‘' Penny Black *’ is celebrated 
whelming demand for the first stamp to reach the age of 
100 yearsand supplies are becom- j 

y P AT / D. 
offer copies in fine condition. 

Other qualities from 2/- each 
stamps of Great Britain and many other countries 
approvals willingly sent against references or deposit 


this year; world-wide publicity is creating an over 
ing scarce. While stocks last, we 

We hold comprehensive stocks of all early and modern 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 














STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 














NIVERSAL tributes have been paid to the postage 
stamp during the centennial celebrations of the last 
few days. Exhibitions and special displays, dedicated to 
the Penny Black, have been held all over the country. 
From overseas, too, there 
are many reports of national 
celebrations and _philatelic 
functions in observance of 
the stamp centenary. 

A special series of stamps 
of the $d. 1d, réd., 2d., 
24d. and 3d. denominations 
were issued on May 6 to com- 
memorate the introduction, 
100 years ago, of the first 
adhesive postage stamp, and 
will remain on sale for a period 
of about two months. The 
design displays, on the left, a representation of the line- 
engraved portrait of Queen Victoria’s head as it appeared 
on the first adhesive stamps, and for the sake of accuracy 


VICTORIA Skkay GEORG! 





GREAT Britain: To Com 

MEMORATE THE CENTENARY OF 

THE First ADHESIVE POSTAGE 
STAMP. 


a pull was taken from the original die, which is in the 
archives of the General 
Post Office; and, on the 


right, Mr. Edmund Dulac’s 
portrait, in tone, of the 
head of George VI. as it 
appears on the current 
stamps. The lettering, 
which is in white, shows 
* Victoria ” * George "’ 





linked by the Crown, 

along the top border of 

the s 1 ‘“ 1840” SALVADOR: A TRIBUTE TO THE 
1e@ stamp, anc 1840 Stamp CENTENARY 

* 1940,” separated by the 


the bottom border. 
” are placed along 


The dimensions 


denomination, in figures along 
The words ‘‘ Postage’ and ** Revenue 
the left- and right-hand sides respectively. 
of the new stamps are 1°2 in. across by ‘95 in. down, and 
they will be printed in the usual colours 
for each denomination. 
rhe official envelopes 
signed for the Stamp 
hibition at the London Museum bear 
a reproduction of the Penny Black, 
and appropriate inscriptions. They 
provide an interesting souvenir of the 
event. First-day covers posted at the 
Exhibition, with the new and 


specially de- 
Centenary Ex 





stamps 


DoMINICA: 
THe New special cancellation, should be in wide 
ONE FARTHING demand 
STAMP. 


Following the 27th Philatelic Con 
gress of Great Britain, which was held this vear at Bourne 


mouth, an exhibition of British stamps was opened at 


the Pavilion on May 6, under the auspices of the Postal 
History Society Many choice specimens and rare items 
were on view 


Ihe special centenary tissue for 
Salvador, to which I 


previous article, was the first of these 


referred in a 


tributes to arrive from abroad. The 
stamps are now available in this 
country, comprising three values, 


each featuring a portrait-bust of Sit 
Rowland Hill 
An 


postage 


interesting series of 


stamps 


new 


to commemorate 


the Jubilee of Southern Rhodesia JAPAN lo Mark 
will shortly be released We are ee gf pel 
informed that the issue will be ready 
on June 1 next, and will comprise eight values, from 
jd. to 1s The designs will be of historical interest, and 
will include a portrait-stamp of Cecil Rhodes 

Dominica, in common with everal ther British 
colonies, has been provided with a td tarp The new 


issue is similar in design to that used for 


Grenada in 1937 


Several other special 1 r for the 
United States are expected shortly One 
will commemorate the Soth anniversary 


of the Pony Express service, a 
} 





the familiar 3-cent oblong type, featurin 
1 pony-express rider setting out with the 
mall Another 3-cent l will mark 
the oth inniversar ! Pan 
oo. American Unior It u promise 
WILHELMINA be an ut =f iture <¢ excep 
tional eri t i i rey | tion 
Botticelli’s Primavera 
The latest 1 e | the Dut G I ea , 
new portrait-study of Queen Wilhelmina The set i 
ten value ind printed by the rotogravure proce foward 
the end of next month a new Dut 
commemorative, in portrait type wil 
be dedicated to the artist Van (« gh 
The Swis iuthorithe ave issued 
in attractive set of four bi-coloured 
stamps to mmemorate the Nationa 
Féte of 1940 Fact tamp teatures 
i ditterent ibject f natior 
history, and bears a sma ux 
charity fund 
Jay in 1 € tw i 
to mark et tt Japa ( 
Empire d ire Of rather a 
ne wt pe f rhe el 
depicts a bird, probal the kite 
of early legend, and on the to s ‘ ‘ 
MEM ‘ 
five f é 4 ‘ ver a acl ‘ . | 
jal another genda ibject 


















If you wish to buy fine stamps, or 
contemplate selling, Harmer’s of Bond 
Street can help you. 


The Bond Street Stamp Auctions are held 
each week from September to July and 
philatelists agree they offer the World’s 
best market for fine or rare stamps. 


The success of Harmer’s Bond Street 
Stamp Auctions is based on a simple 
straightforward policy — Service and 
Satisfaction for Vendor and for Buyer. 


A new Dutch client writes :— 


“T am pleased indeed to tell you I am well 
satisfied with this first purchase and trust it 
will be followed regularly by others.” 

A. J. de V., Eindhoven, 15-4-1940. 


If you wish to buy, ask for free catalogues of 
forthcoming Auctions. If you wish to sell, 
request brochure **Selling Stamps at Auction.”’ 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
(Established over 50 years) 
131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 0218 (3 lines) 
Telegrams 


*“Harmers, Bond Street, London" 








STAMP COLLECTING 


PROVIDES EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
A CONGENIAL WAR-TIME HOBBY. 


WHITFIELD KING'S 
STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 

: IS THE 
et J; IDEAL GUIDE 
1940 
EDITION 


ee ¥ _ 


of 





Postage 
6d. extra 
* Abroad 10d 
U.S.A. & CANADA 
$1.50 POST FREE 


7640 ILLUSTRATIONS 


New revised and enlarged edition All the World's 


Postage stamps since 1840 accurately described 
without complications. Includes useful geograph- 
ical and currency data. Simple in layout and 


easy to understand 


SEND A POSTCARD 


for free copies of our price lists 
most interesting and instructive 


You will find them 
Thousands of sets, 
hundreds of packets, Air Mail-flown covers, souvenir 
miniature sheets. albums and 


accessories, etc 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 
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Famou 5 e UEENS by fameus Mas lec. 
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MARY QUEEN of SCOTS 
by Jean le Court 
(Nationa! Portrait Gallery) 











2 ] 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND IO LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by al CacdenaldrMuih 


GHLAND On those proud features royalty has set its stamp, in- 
UEEN definable, yet unmistakable to any eye. And in Highland 
ant 10 Queen “Grand Liqueur,” the product of the largest 
errr iY independent distillers in Scotland, there is a blend of 
choice flavours which establishes this as the sovereign 

of all fine whiskies, unmistakable to any palate. 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; a/io GLASGOW and LONDON 


193 














Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 

and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 

Hl ji a ee to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 

E “s - | a smoke §55’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
5555 may 
FREE © 
1 B.E.F. for 
paid. 


100 State Express 
be sent DUTY 


H.M. Navy am 
, 4l-> postage 


THE BEST CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD 
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